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THE CHARACTER AND POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
LABOUR PARTY. 


THE RT. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 


VEN those who do not sympathise or agree with the 

Labour Party must take account of it, for, undeniably 
as even its enemies will admit, it is an important factor of 
increasing power in British and International politics. [ 
welcome, therefore, the opportunity of explaining the salient 
characteristics of the Party. 

It appears that some even among the intellectuals, par- 
ticularly in America, believe the Labour Party to be essen- 
tially a party of manual workers. They seem to think, in 
the first place, that the majority of the British working-class 
adhere to the principles of the Labour Party, and in the 
second place, that those who belong to the Party and are 
not manual workers are merely adherents by an unnatural 
accident. Of course, it must be obvious to anyone who 
looks at the evidence that this is a misreading of the facts. 

The Labour Party is a group of men and women of many 
different occupations who agree in having a common out- 
look and a common policy. The bond which holds the 
Party together is intellectual, not economic. It is to be ex- 
plained by reference to political principles, not by reference 
to sources of income. It is, however, admitted that in a 
very true sense, it is a party of the working-class. If we 
divide society not into manual workers and others, but into 
those who live by working, and those who live by owning, 
then the working-class will include all workers by hand or 
Vol. XXXII—No. 2. 
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brain, and the Labour Party may therefore be called a work- 
ing-class party because its character depends upon the nat- 
ural attitude of those who live by working as contrasted 
with the natural attitude of those who live upon the pro- 
ceeds of ownership. Even this distinction, however, does 
not exclude the so-called capitalist from membership of the 
Party. For a man may approach social problems in a way 
that is not characteristic of those of his own economic class, 
and a man who lives by owning may very well believe that 
society would be better if no man were able to get without 
giving, to acquire goods without doing work. The domi- 
nant characteristic of the Labour Party is the result of the 
bond of association between those for whom the fundamen- 
tal relation of men appears to be the work they do, one for 
another. As a historic fact, however, the Labour Party is 
pre-eminently a party of those who in another aspect are 
Trade Unionists, and this is an inevitable consequence of the 
fact that the outlook and attitude of those who live by 
working have been most definitely expressed and embodied 
in recent history by Trade Unions. It must not be for- 
gotten that of the fourteen million who are workers in in- 
dustry, only about seven million are in Trade Unions, and 
by no means allof these seven million are, even in the fervour 
of a General Election, adherents of the Labour Party. It 
does not indeed follow that if a man is a carpenter he must 
adopt the attitude towards life of his fellow-carpenters. He 
may indeed prefer the attitude and policy of a footman. 
Admiration for feudalism is not to be found only among 
those who benefit from it. The more active-minded indus- 
trial worker, however, naturally joins his fellows in a Trade 
Union, and, when he becomes politically conscious and ac- 
tive, naturally adopts the attitude and policy of the Labour 
Party. In this sense there is a natural connection between 
the Trade Unions and the Labour Party. Further, the 
members of the Labour Party are not as wealthy individually 
as members of other parties. Such wealth as is in their 
control is the result of the small accretions which build up 
Trade Union funds, and for this reason again it is natural 
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that there should be an intimate connection between Trade 
Unionism and the Labour Party. 

We may now turn to consider some aspects of its policy. 
There must be no doubt about the intentions of the Party. 
It proposes to assume, maintain and develop the govern- 
ment of Great Britain as soon as a majority of the electo- 
rate expresses the desire that it should. The Labour Party 
must not be thought of as a sort of permanent opposition. 
Its policy in opposition is quite definitely directed with a 
view to the possibility that it may have to assume power. 
For this reason its acts and its statements are qualified by a 
sense of responsibility, which is not unnaturally absent from 
those of more violent groups, who even in their most san- 
guine moments can hardly believe that they will be asked 
or allowed to take over the government of Great Britain, at 
any rate in the immediate or near future. It would be 
ungracious to comment from this point of view upon the 
criticisms of the Labour Party made by persons who must 
in their hearts be perfectly well aware that they will not 
have the opportunity, at least within any measurable dis- 
tance of time, of carrying out those alarming transforma- 
tions which they advocate. The sense that one may have 
to take over the administration of government adds to the 
annoyance with which the Party views the commitments of 
those at present in control, for, with the best will in the 
world, it may be impossible to govern in the future if the 
very instrument of government is blunted or broken before 
it passes into our hands. 

This is one of the chief reasons for the attack of the La- 
bour Party on the government with regard to unemploy- 
ment and military expenditure. By the policy of the 
Coalition, we conceive we are being committed to a situa- 
tion in the future from which it will be difficult to disentangle 
ourselves. / Unemployment is for us a fundamental issue, 
for we regard it as essential that the efficiency of the workers 
and of the next generation should not be allowed to deterio- 
rate simply because profits cannot be made during a period 
of industrial depression. If, however, great numbers, as 
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at present, are for months idle, and even if those among 
them who receive some maintenance are not able to main- 
tain their standard of living on the meagre pittance allowed, 
inevitably during the next ten years we shall find that the 
industrial productivity and even the capacity for citizen- 
ship has been seriously diminished. We do not therefore 
regard the treatment of the unemployment problem by the 
government as merely inadequate; we regard it as funda- 
mentally unsound. And so also do we regard the policy of 
military expenditure. For, if the nation is committed to 
the present vast expenditure, five times as great as that of 
1913, on military and naval forces, we may be unable to ef- 
fect the drastic economies in unproductive expenditure 
which are essential to sound policy in the future. 

Difficulties are being laid up for us by those at present in 
power; nevertheless, we intend sooner or later to take over 
the control of government. What then will be our policy? 
I shall speak first of economic policy. We aim at the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a greater efficiency in in- 
dustry and agriculture; but the criterion of efficiency for us 
is not the amount of private gain which may be acquired by 
those engaged in industry and agriculture, but the quality 
of the public service performed by them. We view the pro- 
duction of goods as a public service, whether it be organised 
by the State or not. In some cases, as in regard to coal 
mines and railways, accidental circumstances and not ab- 
stract theory compel us to the opinion that such services 
cannot be organised as public services unless there is a na- 
tional ownership or ownership by the State, but even in 
these cases, our aim is not simply a change of control, but 
a greater efficiency for public service. 

In regard to agriculture, the Labour Party has devised a 
policy for increasing the utility of British agriculture. This 
will involve public, if not national, ownership of the land in 
a sense not yet clearly defined, and a greater independence 
of farmers in regard to landlords, and of agricultural workers 
in regard to both landlords and farmers. 

With regard to trade, the point of importance for us is not 
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whether the trader shall be helped or hindered or left to work 
his own sweet will, but how his enterprise can best serve the 
public needs. For this reason the presumption is always on 
the side of freedom; but as in regard to civil liberty, so in re- 
gard to industry and trade, freedom does not involve that 
the individual shall be a law unto himself. In regard to the 
organisation of industry, our first aim must be the preven- 
tion of misuse of the human instrument in production. [In- | 
dustry must be so organised as to diminish the evil effects of 
fluctuating trade, and to bear upon its cost of production 
the maintenance of the reserve of labour during periods of 
depression: | 

When wé turn to politics as contrasted with economic 
programmes, the Labour Party is seen to be concerned first 
with the mechanism of elections. Even the cheapening of 
elections, which may seem of subordinate importance, will 
be an essential part of labour policy; for in spite of Reform 
Acts and Liberal Government Great Britain is still domi- 
nated in politics by the power of wealth. As regards the 
machinery for legislation, we shall have to overcome finally 
the obstacle to the success of the will of the people which is 
still to be found in the powers of the House of Lords. There 
is no valid objection from our point of view to one-chamber 
government. 

Finally, in International policy we shall have to remodel 
the machinery of diplomacy and perhaps to curtail the 
military tendencies of some of our officials outside the For- 
eign Office. Our aim will be not simply the avoidance of 
war but the positive organisation of the Peace of the World. 
We shall enter into no secret agreements. We shall oppose, 
giving full publicity to the facts, attempts to exploit sub- 
ject peoples or undeveloped countries. We shall aim not 
at the creation of any supreme power or World’s State but 
at the co-operation of States as equals in the overcoming of 
such evils as famine and disease and in the development of 
all the resources of the world for the use of its peoples. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
LonpDon. 
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WHAT IS LIBERTY WHEN TWO OR MORE 
PERSONS ARE CONCERNED? 


BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN. 


IXTY years ago an Englishman, John Stuart Mill, gave 

in an essay a definition of the word Liberty which has 
since become a commonplace of English thought. ‘The 
only freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing 
our own good in our own way, so long as we do not attempt 
to deprive others of theirs or impede their efforts to ob- 
tain it.” Nowadays in America the ideal is sometimes 
paraphrased in the maxim ‘‘ Do as you please unless your 
pleasure interferes with that of others.” 

A complete reversal of previous ideas on Liberty was em- 
bodied in Mill’s conclusion. In former times, he remarked, 
and even in the liberalism current in his day, ‘‘ By Liberty 
was meant protection against the tyranny of political 
rulers.”” Before Mill wrote, Authority was thought the 
rule and Liberty the exception. Since he wrote, Liberty 
has been thought the rule and Authority the exception. 
His essay marked an enormous change in political think- 
ing. The formula “A man should do as the powers that 


be prescribe, unless—’’ effaced individuality. The for- 
mula ‘‘A man should do as he himself chooses unless—” 
promotes it. 


But the new formula, however antipodal to the old one, 
was likewise incomplete. What ought to happen when the 
pursuit of our own good in our own way interferes with 
others’ pursuit of their own good in theirown way? Should 
we have Liberty no matter which of the two ways prevailed? 
And if not, what resolution of the conflict could rightly be 
called Liberty? 

Mill recognized that his thesis called for answers to these 
questions ; but being chiefly interested to establish the thesis 
itself against the opposing principle, he contented him- 
self with assuming that answers were possible. We ought 
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not, he wrote, to push our own interests against the interests 
of others unless ‘‘compelled by some more imperative duty, 
or justified by allowable self-preference.’’ Liberty then, ac- 
cording to him, is the social condition in which everyone 
follows his own inclination so long as it does not collide with 
that of any one else; and, further, in which conflicts of in- 
terest are resolved in the sense of imperative duty or allow- 
able self-preference. 

What shall be the criterion of imperative duty or allow- 
able self-preference? Unless such a criterion be established 
Mill’s definition, luminous as it is, remains a torso. The 
centre of gravity of social conduct is thereby shifted from 
conformity to spontaneity, but notwithstanding so great 
an achievement, its theory remains radically unfinished. 
A fundamental lack is concealed within this dictum of yes- 
terday which has become the commonplace of to-day. 

It is possible to give a definition of Liberty which at once 
determines a criterion of imperative duty and allowable 
self-preference, and exhibits Mill’s main ideal as a special 
case. The definition may be phrased as follows: Liberty 
consists in acting one’s part in the resultant will of all whom 
one’s purpose concerns. If there are no others whom our 
purpose concerns, our right will be, as Mill asserted, to 
pursue our own good in our own way. But if there are 
others, and their interests conflict with ours, the imperative 
duty, the allowable self-preference will be dictated by the 
resultant will of all. 

This phrase, “‘the resultant will of all,” in turn needs 
definition. Let us suppose two persons with each of whom 
the pressure of various motives issues in a purpose, the two 
purposes proving in conflict one with the other. Then let 
us imagine that the two inner lives psychologically coalesce 
and become a single inner life having the two bodies for its 
habitat. There would ensue in this greater person a simi- 
lar but doubled pressure of various motives issuing again in 
a purpose, but a purpose of which both bodies would become 
instruments, now acting in adaptation one to the other. 
Team work would ensue between the two bodies, as between 
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the two arms of one body extended to move an object. Re- 
turning from this imaginary case to the actual world, let us 
suppose that the two persons, instead of psychologically 
coalescing, should each realize in fancy or imagination the 
motives of the other. Provided that each gives the same 
weight to the motives he fancies as to the motives he feels; 
and provided further that each adequately fancies the mo- 
tives of the other, both will so far reproduce the imaginary 
case as to issue in the same purpose, to which the body of 
each will contribute its share in a co-operative deed. Under 
these two conditions the two persons will be guided by what 
is here called a resultant will. Multiplying the number of 
persons concerned will complicate the case but introduce no 
new principle. 

Liberty, according to the definition above proposed, con- 
sists in the realization of this ideal. Each of those persons 
whom any one’s purpose concerns is to act his part in the 
resultant will of all regarding it. The office of free govern- 
ment consists in seeing as far as it may that this co-ordinated 
action occurs. Every freeman may still be said to pursue 
his own good in his own way, but only through an enlarge- 
ment of his personality which brings within it the relevant 
content of all the other spirits with whom he has to do. The 
resultant will becomes Mill’s ‘imperative duty,’ and sets 
its limits to his “‘allowable self-preference.’’ The modern 
American version of his definition will run “Do as you 
please, unless your pleasure interferes with that of others; 
and then do as you would were you and they rolled into one.”’ 

This conception of Liberty implies two presuppositions 
already specified: first, that each individual gives the same 
weight to the motives he fancies as to the motives he feels; 
and second, that each adequately fancies the motives of 
others. The first of these presuppositions is what is meant 
by equality between persons; the second is what is meant by 
their fraternity. 

The capacity of men to recognize truth rarely appears to 
less advantage than in the misunderstanding of the doc- 
trine of equality which still persists among gentle and simple 
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alike. Highbrows scout the doctrine as the foolish per- 
suasion that it lies in any individual to be and do what any 
other can. Lowbrows welcome it as the gratifying assur- 
ance that ‘“‘I am as good as you and if anything a little bet- 
ter.”’ Nothing can be further than either from the true 
content of the principle. The real doctrine of equality af- 
firms simply that a given interest ought to be accorded the 
same consideration in whatever personality it occurs. The 
familiar lines of Shakespeare, though not without poetical 
ambiguity, may be so interpreted: 


“And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


In plain prose, a given pang is the same pang whoever feels 
it. In the most general terms the veritable doctrine runs— 
a specified psychic phenomenon merits the identical regard 
whether it take place in A or B. The travesty runs—any 
manifestation of mind of which A is capable B is also capa- 
ble of. Equality means no such vagary. On the contrary 
it expresses the identical nature of the inference we make 
every time the sight of a body of one or another kind in- 
spires the conclusion that there is a soul, great or small, in- 
habiting it. According to the true doctrine of equality the 
Albatross is the equal of the Mariner, in that the whole 
distinction of superior and inferior between the two rests on 
an equal basis of observable fact and not on an unequal 
basis of mythologic assumption. 

It would be naiveté to drop the false doctrine here. Asa 
matter of fact the real difference between its upholders and 
its decriers is not intellectual at all, but moral. The Low- 
brow knows full well in his heart that men are not equal in 
capacity; and the Highbrow full well that much of their in- 
equality springs from unequal conditions. Both use the 
false doctrine to camouflage, the one a cry for help, the 
other his deafness to it. Dialectics will never end the strife, 
but only a moral reform; in the under classes an acceptance 
of such of their own limitations as are unavoidable, in the 
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upper classes an intolerance of such limitations as they can 
remove from others. Meanwhile, dialectics by depriving 
both parties of the shelter of a false notion may hasten the 
end of their difference. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the second presup- 
position, that of fraternity. Highbrows and Lowbrows 
alike know it as the sympathy one person may feel for an- 
other. It is the realization in one soul of the hidden life of 
another, the penetration of one spirit by another. It is 
that relation between different consciousnesses, imperfect 
and infrequent as it is in fact, in which the cynic saying 
“ Mal d’autrui n’est que songe”’ no longer holds. 

Equality and Fraternity are the two presuppositions of 
Liberty. A famous form of statement serves to compress 
the outcome of this essay into onesentence: And now abideth 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, these three; but the sum and 
substance of these is Liberty. 

BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 


Musevo oF Fine Arts, Boston. 


























THE INDIVIDUAL FACTOR. 


THE INDIVIDUAL FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
C. J. CADOUX. 


oo is no doubt that one of the dangers of a strongly 
devotional temperament is that it tends to isolate a 
man from his fellows and make him negligent of their wel- 
fare. Often ‘‘the religious fanatic has a vision of God that 
blots out the world and his fellow men.’! The charge is 
exemplified in the random utterances of some of the leading 
mystics. “The inward Christian,”’ writes Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘“‘preferreth the care of himself before all other cares. 

If thou attend wholly unto thyself and God, thou wilt be but 
little moved with whatsoever thou seest abroad’’: ‘‘ whatso- 
ever becometh others, neglect not thyself.”* Brother Law- 
rence tells us that, on giving himself wholly to God, he began 
to live as though there was none but God and himself in the 
world, and that, though he prayed about the miseries and 
sins of men, yet, ‘‘ knowing that God could remedy the mis- 
chiefs they did, when He pleased, he gave himself no farther 
trouble.’’ The first thought of a modern Christian when 
he reads these words is that the attitude of mind they express 
is not by any means the true imitation of Christ or the 
genuine practice of the presence of God. Healthy and use- 
ful religious temperament, we say, must be marked by a 
feeling of moral responsibility for the rest of mankind, by a 
serious and urgent concern for the welfare of one’s fellows. 
He who truly loves God must love his brother also: and love 
for his brother must mean a constant endeavour to rescue 
him from sin and suffering and to share with him the good 
gifts of God. 

It is, however, only too obvious that those religious en- 





1 Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, p. 165. Cf. Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 30 Dec., 1920, p. 889: “Léon Bloy did not love his fellow men; perhaps 
that was because he loved God so much that there was nothing left over for 
human beings.” 

2 Imitatio Christi II, v. 2, I, xxv, 3 fin; ef. I, xi, 1. 
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thusiasts who have been careful to avoid the reproach of 
“‘splendid isolation,’ and who have gone out of their way to 
discharge their obligations as their brothers’ keepers, have 
met on the whole with a very indifferent reception. The 
world has usually regarded its would-be reformers as tire- 
some cranks and dangerous fanatics. Often it has mani- 
fested a hasty impatience that is ready to reject what is new 
and unfamiliar simply on the ground of its novelty, like the 
coachman Goldsmith tells us of, who used to say, “‘right or 
wrong, he who disturbs religion is a blockhead, and he shall 
never travel in a coach of mine.’’ More often the ground 
of opposition has been that the reformer is failing to mind 
his own business. Even Thomas Carlyle—himself a fairly 
vigorous reformer—could feel irritated by the reforming 
zeal of others. ‘‘ Men speak too much about the world,” he 
says. ‘‘Each one of us here, let the world go howit will, . . . 
has he not a Life of his own to lead? . . . We should look 
to ourselves: . . . That mania of saving worlds is itself 
a piece of the Eighteenth Century with its windy senti- 
mentalism. Let us not follow it toofar. For the saving of 
the world I will trust confidently to the Maker of the world; 
and look a little to my own saving, which I am more com- 
petent to.’ In consequence of this frequent attitude of 
distrust and opposition, the story of the reformers consti- 
tutes a very sad chapter in the history of humanity. So- 
ciety has given many of its benefactors small thanks for 
their pains. It has protected itself against them by any 
means that would serve. Even where it has not proceeded 
to extremes with them, it has often broken their hearts by 
dislike and indifference.‘ 

It is, of course, not to be denied that there is something 
to be said on the side of the world in this matter. We must 





3 The Hero as Man of Letters. It was said of Fichte’s pupils that they were 
“infected with his accursed desire to regenerate the world” (Adamson, Fichte, 
p. 100). 

4 “The author of a great reformation is almost always unpopular in his own 
age. He generally passes his life in disquiet and danger’ (Macaulay, Essay on 
Mackintosh). 
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not, for instance, jump to the conclusion that, because all 
benefactors are would-be reformers, all would-be reformers 
are benefactors. We must admit society’s right to criticize 
those who aspire to guide it, and to satisfy itself of their 
wisdom, as well as of their sincerity. It is probably true 
that many would-be reformers have actually been tiresome 
cranks and dangerous fanatics; and it has been a good thing 
that they did not carry many of their contemporaries with 
them. But there is in history quite enough evidence of a 
different kind to make us feel that the task of testing a 
reformer’s credentials is a matter of urgent and painful in- 
terest, and that the grounds on which his proposals are to be 
accepted or rejected cannot be too carefully studied and 
understood. 

It is the purpose of this paper, not to set out at length the 
tests which a reformer ought to be required to undergo be- 
fore his counsel is accepted, but to discuss the validity of 
one test which is very commonly applied by the popular 
mind, and failure to satisfy which is usually deemed suffi- 
cient of itself (apart from any other objection, and in spite 
of any excellence) to warrant rejection. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of simplicity, that we have a real evil in society, 
an individual reformer or a group of reformers who are con- 
vinced that they know the way out, and an obvious unread- 
iness or unfitness on the part of the community to take that 
way. Is that unfitness or unreadiness or impossibility on 
the part of the community, taken by itself, a reason why 
we should dissuade the reformers from taking the way out 
themselves and from urging others to do the same? Nay, 
is it a reason why we should not ourselves join them in both 
efforts? 

We should of course have to remind our idealist friends in 
the first place that the moral progress of society always 
is, normally speaking, a slow and gradual process.’ In- 





5 Tolstoy, indeed, in The Kingdom of God is Within You, ch. x, argues that the 
rate of progress tends to become accelerated as it proceeds, so that a point may 
be reached at which vast masses will accept new truth in an extremely short 
space of time. 
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dividuals may be converted from wickedness to righteous- 
ness in the twinkling of an eye; but society at large does not 
usually change in that way. The world’s moral colour is 
the general average produced by the colour of each compo- 
nent unit, and can change only when a sufficient number 
of the units have changed. ‘‘One sinner that repenteth’’ 
makes the world better, but only in a minute degree. A 
building composed of many imperfect bricks or stones can- 
not be renewed all of a sudden: a sudden restoration will 
simply destroy it. In the same way, we cannot expect our 
world to reach the millennium in a single stride. 

Again, we should need to urge that the lasting and satis- 
factory adoption of a new standard on the part either of so- 
ciety or of an individual, is and always must be relative to, 
and dependent upon, some inner renewal of the moral na- 
ture. Men must be made morally and spiritually ready, be- 
fore they can improve their habits with advantage. It is 
quite true that they often appear to be led to change their 
ways for the better by such external appeals as the criticism 
of others and the compulsion of laws: these stimuli may claim 
a certain priority in some cases, more particularly, perhaps, 
in the reformation of those who are below the average moral 
level of their time. But if an advance beyond what society 
demands be attempted in some department of conduct, with- 
out the party concerned feeling sincerely that duty requires 
that advance, and without his being raised to that spiritual 
level on which it becomes imperative, the advance achieved 
will in all probability prove a hollow and short-lived thing.* 





6 “The fair-minded student . . . has learnt that it must be disastrous to 
force a society prematurely toa higher grade . . . all experience proves that 
attempts at a very rapid passage from one set of rules to a much higher set result 
in mere abrogation and not in progress’”’ (A. Weir in Hibbert Journal, Apr.,1914, 
pp. 568 f.). “Programs hastily superimposed, before a general demand has 
been awakened for the values they aim to conserve, are foredoomed to failure. 
How often zealous prophets of a new day, lacking the steadying power that 
might have been derived from a better knowledge of history, have gone down 
to defeat chiefly in consequence of their determination to save the world by 
their favorite program in their own generation! But the mills of the gods grind 
slowly in the making of history as in the administration of justice” (S. J. Case, 
in Journal of Religion, Jan., 1921, pp. 16 f.). 
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We should have in the next place to point out the bearing 
of these two considerations on the political aspect of moral 
progress. True morality is not advanced by the govern- 
ment passing laws or taking other steps which demand 
from people generally a far higher standard of conduct than 
they are yet able to appreciate and aspireto. The principle 
is an old one and has often been exemplified and observed. 
Akhenaten, the ancient king of Egypt, entertained advanced 
views on monotheism and peace, which were not shared by 
the vast majority of his subjects; and the result was consid- 
erable confusion in Egypt itself, not to mention the loss of 
the Egyptian conquests in Palestine.’? Plato discusses in 
the Gorgias the impossibility of one who differs widely from 
the bulk of his fellow country-men on important points be- 
ing able to take a large and successful share in the govern- 
ment of them.* It was the most exacting of all ethical 
teachers who implicitly justified Moses for legally demand- 
ing from the Israelites something less in the matter of di- 
vorce than the highest ideal really required—because of the 
hardness of their hearts. Lecky remarks, in the course of 
his panegyric on Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ He endeavoured by the 
example of his Court to correct the extravagances of luxury 
that were prevalent, and he exhibited in his own career a 
perfect model of an active and conscientious administrator ; 
but he made no rash efforts to force the people by stringent 
laws out of the natural channel of their lives.””® Carlyle 
chides M. Roux for representing the French Revolution as 
an attempt to realize the Christian religion: it was, he says, 
“a Gospelrather, . . . according toa new Fifth Evangelist 





7H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 298-308, 345-350. Mr. 
Hall has no sympathy with the peculiar difficulties in which Akhenaten’s posi- 
tion placed him, and most unfairly criticizes him as “the first doctrinaire in his- 
tory, and, what is much the same thing, the first prig.”’ 

§ Grote, Plato, ii, pp. 139 ff. 

® History of European Morals, i, p. 252. ‘Do not hope,” wrote Marcus Au- 
relius to himself (ix, 29), ‘(to realize) Plato’s Republic. . . . For who can 
change the opinions of men? But without a change of opinions, what else (is 
there) than the servitude of men who groan, and pretend to obey?” A propos 
of Plato’s Republic, Grote tartly remarks somewhere that there is no reason to 
regret that no serious attempt was ever made to realize it in practice. 
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Jean-Jacques, calling on men to amend each the whole world’s 
wicked existence, and be saved by making the Constitu- 
tion.’’'° Thackeray puts into the mouth of Pendennis a 
description of the humiliating way in which youthful advo- 
cates of universal reform give up their schemes as hopeless 
after a few years of agitation. ‘‘They submit to circum- 
stances which are stronger than they—march as the world 
marches towards reform, but at the world’s pace (and the 
movements of the vast body of mankind must needs be slow, 
—forego this scheme as impracticable, on account of oppo- 
sition, that as immature, because against the sense of the 
majority—are forced to calculate drawbacks and difficulties 
as well as to think of reforms and advances—and compelled 
finally to submit, to wait, and to compromise.” It was 
said of Yuan Shih-k’ai that it was to little purpose that he 
could frame an intelligent and courageous policy for the 
government of China, when there were not enough honest 
men available in the country to carry it out.'"2 Many an 
earnest moralist has dropped off from political activity with 
a bitter feeling of disappointment and even despair, such as 
Danton breathed on the eve of his execution: “‘O, it were 
better to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men.” 








10 Hist. of Fr. Revol. IlI,v.1. Cf. Macaulay, Essay on the Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration: “When a government, not content with requiring decency, 
requires sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its properfunctions . . . 
a government which attempts more than it ought will perform less.” Yet con- 
trast Carlyle’s warm eulogy of John Knox for trying to make the government 
of Scotland a theocracy (The Heroas Priest, fin): “That right and truth, or God’s 
Law, reign supreme among men, this is the Heavenly Ideal . . . towards 
which the Reformer will insist that all be more and more approximated. All 
true Reformers . . . strive fora Theocracy. How far such Ideals can ever 
be introduced into Practice, and at what point our impatience with their non- 
introduction ought to begin, is always a question. I think we may say safely, 
Let them introduce themselves as far as they can contrive to do it!” 

11 Pendennis, ch. lxii. Cf. the remarks of Gladstone, in his early work, The 
State in its Relations with the Church, ii, p. 402: ‘‘ A moral evil cannot be cured by 
a mechanical remedy. Changes of law, even for the better, require and pre- 
suppose, in order to be beneficial, a degree at least of moral assimilation, a desire 
for the thing to be enacted as a basis for the enactment, rested on which it may 
itself react upon and confirm the desire.” 

2 J.O. P. Bland, in Edinb. Review, Oct., 1914, p. 435. 
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No lesson could very well be more plain and unmistakable. 
But might not the Idealist reply: “‘I fully concede all that, 
and will not go back on my concession; but what after all 
does it amount to? I know society can move only at a slow 
pace; I know the heart must be prepared before conduct 
can be improved; I know it is no use trying to hurry up the 
Millennium by legislation. But is that any reason why I 
should not here and now act according to the best that I 
know, granting that from the point of view of society in its 
present condition such conduct will seem eccentric or dis- 
loyal or dangerous? Nay, is it any reason why I ought not 
to commend my convictions eagerly to others, and let 
them take their chance of getting accepted? Nay, further, 
is it any reason why you, whose only criticism of me is that I 
am in advance of my time, that I am a pioneer whom society 
cannot at present follow, should not take your place beside 
me, and so hasten the time when society will be able to 
follow?” 

It is certainly difficult to see how society ever can or will 
progress in its moral standards, unless there is within it a 
minority of advanced and uncompromising moral idealists 
to lead the way towards better things and to keep alive the 
demand for them. And it is most important to notice in 
this connection that that wise and level-headed plea for 
slowness, which we saw to be so urgent in the case of society, 
has no force when we are speaking of an individual, wh 
finds himself—it may be suddenly—challenged by a no 
moral ideal. Whatever other objections we may raise to the 
step he contemplates, we are guilty of a fallacy if we object 
to it on the ground that the whole community cannot follow 
suit by nine o’clock the next morning. To use again the 
analogy of the decayed building, while it is true that the 
renovation of the whole can progress only by very gradual 
stages, nothing is to be gained by replacing each faulty brick 
with one only a trifle better. For each faulty brick the 
builder substitutes one of the very best quality he can get, 
without any fear of ruining the building by too sudden a 
change. 
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When, therefore, we read the sage words of Marcus Aure- 
lius, ‘‘ What is not useful for the swarm is not useful for the 
bee,”’ or the great ipse dixit of Kant, “In all cases I must act 
in such a way that I can at the same time will that my 
maxim should become a universal law,’’ we must needs add 
certain very pertinent qualifications in order to meet the 
possible unreadiness of society. A man may often feel called 
on to act in a way in which he knows it to be quite impossi- 
ble for the generality of mankind in their present condition 
to followhim. Insuch cases, he wishes his maxim to become 
@ universal law—but his wish is in the nature of a pious hope, 
which is to be realized at some future and possibly distant 
time date. Yet this must not deter him from obeying that 
maxim himself, inasmuch as his hope for the adherence of 
society to it in the future depends for its realization upon his 
obedience to it in the present. And for a precisely similar 
reason, it must not deter him from propagating his views 
among his fellow men. 

It might perhaps seem that all this was so patently true 
and so generally agreed upon, that to spend words in at- 
tempting to prove it was a mere wasteful slaying of the slain. 
But if we look at one or two concrete cases, we shall see that 
some of the most confidently accepted ethical judgments 
may need to be revised. 

Take first the attitude of Jesus to divorce. The very 
teacher who seems to have justified Moses for compromising 
as a legislator with the hardness of the people’s hearts, did 
not hesitate absolutely to forbid his own disciples to prac- 
tise divorce (that is to say, separation followed by a re- 
marriage).!* A standard, which could not then, and cannot 
now, be observed by society at large, was yet to be regarded 
as binding upon the followers of Jesus and, of course, upon 





13 T am aware that this absolute prohibition is denied by Dr. R. H. Charles in 
his recent book on the subject; and I differ from so high an authority with trem- 
bling—particularly as I have not read his book. Yet I cannot but feel that the 
uncompromising words of Mc x, 11 f. and Le xvi, 18 represent the real judg- 
ment of Jesus, and that the saving clauses introduced in Mt. v. 32, xix, 9 owe 
their existence to the hardness of early Christian hearts rather than to anything 
Jesus himself said. 
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those whom they should convert. The leaders of the 
Church to-day are right, therefore, in their adhesion to this 
exacting view; but when it becomes a question of framing 
political laws on the subject, the tacit but inaccurate 
Anglican assumption that the modern nation can be catered 
for as if it were a community of Christians naturally 
introduces troublesome complications. 

There is no one who—in any ordinary circle of people— 
can be so sure of his reputation as an unmitigated faddist as 
the vegetarian on humane grounds. All sorts of reasons can 
be given—by those who feel it worth while to give reasons 
at all in such a case—for not being persuaded by his argu- 
ments: but among the most favourite reasons is the impos- 
sibility of visualizing a general and immediate cessation of 
flesh-eating without looking forward to a good deal of in- 
convenience and difficulty (in the matter of disposing of 
superfluous stock, etc.). But such an objection overlooks 
the obvious fact that a change of habit may quite well be 
catastrophic in the case of individuals and at the same time 
gradual in the case of society, and that this very gradualness 
—providing time as it does for a progressive adjustment 
to the altered conditions of social life—is as ample an answer 
as could very well be desired to the popular alarm about 
“being overrun,” andsoforth. Yet it is often on no better 
grounds than this imaginary alarm that persons defend 
themselves for refusing to trust their kind hearts, when it 
comes to a matter of diet. Could anything be more lame 
than the apologia of James Thomson who, after eloquently 
pleading against the injustice of slaughtering animals for 
food, continues: 

“Thus the feeling heart 
Would tenderly suggest; but ’tis enough, 
In this late age, adventurous, to have touched 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage. 
High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 
Whose wisest will has fixed us in a state 
That must not yet to pure perfection rise.” 





“The Samian sage is the vegetarian Pythagoras. The passage occurs in 
Thomson’s Spring. 
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Yet another instance of the same distorted vision is the ex- 
planation usually given of the failure of the early Christian 
Church to forbid its members to own slaves. Thus Loring 
Brace writes: ‘‘For a Divine teacher to have proclaimed, 
then and there, the duty of absolute and immediate eman- 
cipation, would have plunged the Roman world into a “ mis- 
ery’’ beyond all bounds of conception, and would have let 
loose a war of extermination between masters and slaves, 
which would have turned Europe and Asia into a field of 
blood and slaughter.”’*> Now this, of course, sounds very 
terrible, and the reasoning seems at first sight plausible: but 
when we consider seriously what would have been in all 
probability the consequences of the few Christian slave 
owners of Paul’s time being required to emancipate their 
slaves as a matter of Christian principle, we see how utterly 
remote those consequences would have been from that 
avalanche of woe anticipated by Brace and others. There is 
no need to speak (as Wayland does) as if the Church could 
not have bidden Christian masters to free their slaves, with- 
out bidding Christian slaves—or worse still, slaves generally 
—to resist their masters. In view of the small numbers 
and influence of the early Christians, and their well-known 
ethical principles, we have not the slightest ground for say- 





8 Gesta Christi, p. 45. Similarly, Francis Wayland’s Elements of Moral 
Science, pp. 203 f. (“If it [Christianity] had forbidden the evil, instead of sub- 
verting the principle; if it had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and 
taught slaves to resist the oppression of their masters; it would instantly have 
arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility, throughout the civilized world: its 
announcement would have been the signal of servile war; and the very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the agitations of uni- 
versal bloodshed’’); Channing, Works (ed. 1843) i, pp. 27, 225, 250 (‘‘Slavery, 
in the age of the Apostle, had so penetrated society, was so intimately inter- 
woven with it, and the materials of servile war were so abundant, that a re- 
ligion, preaching freedom to the slave, would have shaken the social fabric to its 
foundation, and would have armed against itself the whole power of the state. 
Paul did not then assail the institution. He satisfied himself with spreading 
principles, which, however slowly, could not but work its destruction”), 251 
(approving quotation of the above passage from F. Wayland), ii, p. 433; Luth- 
ardt, History of Christian Ethics (E. T.), p. 259 (‘To have done so [forbidden 
slavery] would have been a social revolution; for the whole order of society in 
the ancient world rested upon the institution of slavery’’). More recent authors 
might be quoted in the same strain. 
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ing that a slave war would have been launched, if the early 
Church had made a point of requiring all her members to 
refuse to own slaves. Brace and others have landed them- 
selves in an absurdity through ignoring the conditions, sub- 
jective and otherwise, under which the Church, if it wanted 
to make the change at all, would have had to make it. 

Our last illustration of the point at issue shall be taken 
from a still more controversial field—I mean, the question 
as to the Christian ethic of war. The problem is one with 
many ramifications, which—for the immediate purpose be- 
fore us—must all be ignored, except one, viz: the question 
how far the fact that pacifism at any given moment is im- 
practicable on a large scale because humanity is not ready 
for it, is a valid objection to the practice and advocacy of it 
by individuals. The unreadiness of society may indeed be a 
valid reason why a community so imperfectly Christianized 
as any of the modern nations cannot be pacifist in the Chris- 
tian sense: and this may possibly be a sound reply to such 
proposals as those of Miss Royden in her book, The Great 
Adventure (1915). But is it an equally sound reply to the 
individual Christian? Suppose for a moment we could 
agree that war is, broadly speaking, unChristian, that the 
Christian method is to return good for evil and to try to 
overcome evil with good and take the consequences, that a 
Christian life of love and gentleness and service is a real 
check on the wrongdoing of others, and that the Golden 
Rule imposes on us the duty of defending others by the use 
of such means only as we, being Christians, would like others 
to use in defence of us. There is much here, of course, that 
is controversial; but supposing for the sake of argument 
that these positions were conceded, would it be right to urge 
on a Christian convinced of the truth of them, that, because 
the majority of his fellow men cannot at present do as he 
does, he ought to suspend the pursuit of his own ideal and 
do as they do? Unless the general plea of this paper be re- 
jected, it follows that it would not be right to urge this 
course on him. 

Nothing could exhibit more clearly the hopeless confusion 





» 
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into which arguments on the subject are apt to fall than the 
inconsistent use made of the hypothesis of a universal adop- 
tion of the pacifist’s principles. At one moment, universal 
pacifism is extolled as the great, far-off, divine event, pend- 
ing the arrival of which it is premature ‘dnd impracticable 
and foolish for anyone to be a pacifist. The next moment, 
it figures in the argument as a terrible danger bound ‘to’land 
society in irretrievable ruin; and so, once again, the pacifist 
is wrong. It is a case of ‘Heads, I win; tails, you lose.”’ 
Horrible pictures are drawn of what are called ‘‘the con- 
sequences of non-resistance”’ in certain arbitrarily selected 
sections of humanity, without any regard to the positive ac- 
companiments of true Christian pacifism (in the form of 
love, service, and influence for good), to the subjective con- 
ditions on which it has to rest, and to the probable circum- 
stances under which it will grow (e.g., not rapidly and solely 
in one country, but at a roughly uniform rate in all); and 
then from these pictures it is argued that the pacifist is 
breaking the axiomatic principle which makes it everyone’s 
duty to do what is best for society at large. 

If a course of action is the highest and best possible for 
the individual—and if it is also a right, though only a dis- 
tant ideal for society at large—what more do we want to 
establish it as a thoroughlysound principle for the individual 
to follow and to propagate amid a dissentient world? Nay, 
what hope is there that this great, far-off, divine event of 
universal peace will ever come within our reach, except by 
the existence and the increase of a group of people who are 
determined to introduce it so far as their own lives and in- 
fluence extend? No gradual evolutionary process in society 
can make a beginning— let alone reach full fruition—except 
through the occurence of a number of revolutions in in- 
dividual lives. At all costs we must get rid of this para- 
lyzing belief that in certain matters there must be no ethical 
advance on the part of the minority until the whole mass of 





18 A typical instance of this sort of argument may be seen in Dr. Rashdall’s 
paper in The Modern Churchman, May, 1916, p. 54. 
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the community is ready to advance on aneven front. That 
is not the way in which great ethical advances ever have 
been, or are likely to be, made. 


C. J. Capovux. 
SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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EMOTION, BLAME, AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTI- 
TUDE IN RELATION TO RADICAL LEADER- 
SHIP AND METHOD. 


A. B. WOLFE. 


T is not possible exactly to define radicalism. It is a 
relative matter. The attitudes having to do with con- 
servatism, progressivism, and radicalism grade one into 
another like the colors of the spectrum, so that it is impos- 
sible to say where the dividing line between any contiguous 
two should be drawn. Whether a given attitude is called 
conservative, progressive, or radical depends of course upon 
time and place, and upon the observer’s scales of valuation 
and definition. In general, however, radicalism connotes 
advocacy of thoroughgoing change in the direction of in- 
novation. Originally, in English politics it was a term of 
opprobrium, and of late there have not been lacking wide- 
spread efforts to universalize this early usage. It would be 
unfortunate were these efforts to succeed, or were the present 
popular tendency to regard radicalism and socialism as 
synonymous to become general, for we should then be put to 
the necessity of finding another generic term, applicable in 
all fields of human interests, religious, moral, esthetic, as 
well as political and economic, to denote the social attitude 
based upon desire for thoroughgoing introduction of the new 
and perhaps untried and unfamiliar. 

Thoroughgoing analysis will show that radicalism is in 
the main the result of some form of maladjustment between 
the individual and his social environment—a maladjust- 
ment manifesting itself in discomfort and restlessness. 
When this discomfort creates a desire for significant inno- 
vations in social organization and processes it is the parent 
either of progressivism or of radicalism. When desire for 
change is ‘‘balked”’ or obstructed, the resultant attitude is 
very likely to be a more or less uncompromising radicalism. 
It can be shown that the maladjustment or strain incident 
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to balked desires or interests is removed or minimized by 
one of three processes: (1) repression of the desire, (2) sub- 
limation, or substitution of other interests and transfer of 
attention to them, and (3) reinforcement.! In the latter 
case the attention is focussed on the obstructed desire or in- 
terest and the resources of the personality brought to bear 
for its realization. Desire-reinforcement is the main source 
of active, consistent, and sustained radicalism. Desire- 
reinforcement is brought about by determination to remove 
the obstacles to the specific desire or interest obstructed— 
not to obstacles in general. Since this is the case, its ef- 
fectiveness in action depends upon the individual’s ability 
to single out the real causes of obstruction, in order that his 
attack may be intelligently directed. It is therefore of im- 
portance to know under what mental strains and stresses 
and through what apprehensional biases the obstructions 
are perceived, and whether attention and attack are directed 
to causes or to symptoms. Effective radicalism depends 
in the long run on correct diagnosis. A sick person, no 
matter how skilled a diagnostician, may not be able to 
diagnose his own ailment correctly. Similarly an angry 
person can scarcely be expected to make a dispassionate 
evaluation of the causes of his anger. During the war, for 
instance, no sensible person expected an unbiased analysis 
of its causes or an objective estimate of the relative culpa- 
bility of the various parties to it. 

When a desire is balked or an interest impeded, the nor- 
mal motor response which, in the absence of obstruction, 
would release the energy of the desire, cannot take place. 
The emotional accompaniment of such a situation is very 
likely to be resentment and anger—both productive of the 
impulse to blame and personal attack. There is always the 
impulse to kick, or at least to damn, the chair against which 
you have just barked your shin. The next impulse is to 
blame the person who left the chair in that place. It is not 
essentially different in a social situation involving obstruc- 





1See “The Motivation of Radicalism,’ by the present writer, in The 
Psychological Review, July, 1921, pp. 280-300. 
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tion of interest and activity. The normal, naive, ‘‘natural”’ 
impulse is to blame some personal agency for the obstruc- 
tion. And the natural, undisciplined method of attempt- 
ing the removal of the obstruction is to make an attack 
upon these personal agencies. The success of the attempt 
will depend not only upon the character and force of the 
attack—the strength of the subjective reinforcement of the 
balked desire, and the objective organization of the attack- 
ing forces—but also on whether the right object of attack 
has been chosen. 

Obstructions to desires and interests are complex and not 
always what they seem to the angry or ‘“‘hurt”’ individual 
suffering from repression. 

Obstacles to wish-fulfillment, e.g., to desire for greater 
personal freedom, for higher standards of living, for real 
democracy in social control, for new standards in art and 
literature—in fact the obstacles to progressive ambitions 
and ideals in general—are embodied partly in the conscious 
personal opposition of people or classes who can best profit 
by things as they are, partly in impersonal historico-genetic 
causes, and partly in physical limitations. 

Mass-poverty, for instance, in a country like the United 
States with ‘‘boundless’”’ natural resources, may be due, as 
the socialists claim, to the unjust distribution of income and 
gross restriction of output attributable to ‘‘ business enter- 
prise’ under capitalist-class domination. Here the fixa- 
tion of responsibility—that is, blame—in personal or class 
terms may be at least in part valid. But mass-poverty in 
China, involving every once in a while starvation of some 
millions of people, cannot be attributed to any class con- 
flict or corporate greed and inefficiency. It is patent that 
the causes there lie almost wholly in actual pressure of pop- 
ulation on the land’s utmost capacity to provide food. 
Further analysis shows that the cause of this redundancy of 
population lies in the historico-genetic tradition of ancestor 
worship, for which, certainly, no “blame”’ can attach to in- 
dividuals. Granting, for the sake of argument, the social- 
ist explanation of poverty in America to be substantially 
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correct, it would follow that the capitalist-class, business- 
enterprise, restriction-of-output, production-for-profits ob- 
stacle to higher standards of living for the masses might be 
removed through the agency of blame-fixation amd mili- 
tant attack, accomplishing the removal of capitalism from 
power. But no militant class conflict in China could by 
any stretch of the imagination remove the causes of starva- 
tion, which could be avoided only by a successful campaign 
of education for abolition of ancestor worship and the adop- 
tion of an intelligent policy of birth control. 

Personalistic ‘‘blame” explanations of poverty are ad- 
vanced both by individualists and by socialists. The latter 
fix the blame on the members of the capitalist-employing 
class and say that poverty is due to exploitation. The in- 
dividualists place the blame on the poor themselves and as- 
sert that their poverty is due to individual shiftlessness. 
Both explanations contain some degree of superficial truth, 
but both are emotional explanations, and fail to satisfy or 
convince the critically analytical mind, which demands ex- 
planation not in terms of blame-fixation but in terms of 
mechanistic causation. The scientific, behavioristic stu- 
dent of poverty will want to reveal, on the one hand the so- 
cial or historical causes of ‘‘shiftlessness,’’ and on the other 
the historical and institutional causes or antecedents of ‘‘ex- 
ploitation’”’ and exploitative attitudes; and further he will 
insist on extending the search for causes to the possible limi- 
tations of the physical environment and of man’s techno- 
logical control over nature. 

Where, and to the extent that, personal selfishness (as in 
the case of intrenched vested interests) or unbending per- 
sonal bigotry is the effective cause of obstruction, personal- 
istic anger-and-blame reaction, with the logically resultant 
militant attack (either force or propaganda) will prove the 
effective and probably the necessary method of radical ac- 
tion, unless the obstructing forces can be diplomatically or 
politically outwitted. Where, however, the causes are 
physical, impersonally institutional, and technological, the 
effective method can be militant, militantly propagandistic, 
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diplomatic, or political only in so far as personal and class 
interest obstructs the carrying out of constructive techno- 
logical reforms and advances. Unfortunately, one of the 
radical’s most telling arguments in favor of militant revolu- 
tion is the fact that personal and corporate interests do 
stand in the way of technologically constructive reforms, 
both in organization and in processes, which could be car- 
ried out in workmanlike manner were the properly qualified 
experts free to apply themselves, unhampered, to the task. 

There are, then, but two fundamental methods of remov- 
ing the obstacles to the attainment of the ends desired by 
progressives and radicals—conflict, and constructive co- 
operation. By the conflict method, personal- and class- 
interest obstructions are removed either by force, by po- 
litical superiority (more votes and more political solidarity, 
greater skill in the political game), or by massed strength of 
organization in non-political lines. By the constructive 
method, the problems and difficulties of organisation and 
technical processes are critically and scientifically analyzed, 
and the technologists, whether engineers, medical men, 
economists or what not, set to work to solve them. Under 
the constructive method must be placed education of the 
people with regard to the actual nature of the obstructions, 
whether personal, institutional, or technological. 

Now, while the motivation of most, if not all radicalism, 
in every field of human interest and activity, is to be found 
in desire-obstruction, and while anger and blame reaction is 
the natural accompaniment of such obstruction, it is clear 
that anger never in itself develops a reasoned policy, and 
that without a policy neither radicalism or reactionism ever 
accomplishes anything except discord and conflict. It 
should be clear that from individuals or classes in whom 
anger and the impulse to blame, produced by balking of 
desires, tend to take themselves out on the first, usually 
personal, objects at hand, trustworthy rational analysis of 
the situation or singling out of the real cause of obstruction 
cannot be expected. Individuals momentarily or chron- 
ically in such state of mental disequilibrium are incapable 
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of critical objective analysis. Anger and its correlative 
emotions are the immediate motives to desire-reinforcement 
and to radical attack, but rational analysis (in the absence 
of intuitive understanding) must be the guide to procedure 
in removing the obstruction. Otherwise the only result of 
desire-reinforcement may be mere reflex and unreflective 
violence. The outcome of the balking of interests and of 
desire-reinforcement will therefore vary with different 
temperaments and the resulting radical attitudes will be 
characterized by different procedures. 

An effective method must be the result of plan, objective, 
and discipline. Where the causes of obstruction are ob- 
scure, complex, and powerful, and intrenched in human 
habituation or in oppositions of assumed interests, the need 
of rational, intellectual discipline and leadership is as neces- 
sary to the effectiveness of a progressive or radical move- 
ment as is will or determination—the strong, consistent, 
and lasting reinforcement of desire. 

It follows that in temperament, in training, and in dis- 
cipline are to be sought the characteristics which differ- 
entiate the leaders from the followers in radical movements; 
and the specific kind of contribution which different tem- 
peraments are likely to make to progressivism or radical- 
ism. 

Contemporary psychologists seem to be exceedingly wary 
of types and classifications. To speak of mental ‘‘type”’ 
seems to them to smack of an a priori, unscientific attitude, 
especially if a classification suggests a division into emotional 
and intellectual types. This caution is perhaps due to the 
observed fact that the same individual may exhibit a hair- 
trigger motor responsiveness and a thoroughly undisciplined 
emotional attitude in one sphere of interests, and a calculat- 
ing, rational intellectualism in another. The fact that the 
average mind is compartmentized, and addicted to glaring 
inconsistencies of attitude and method, makes classification 
seem futile, or at least dubious. All this may be admitted; 
and yet, not unscientifically, we may recognize different 
attitudes, different modes of response, different methods 
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of attack, when some particular type of interest—say the 
economic—is balked. With regard to a particular situa- 
tion, or a specific issue, it is difficult to see how it is possible 
to escape the conviction that some individuals react in a 
primarily emotional (praise and blame) way, while others 
react in a disciplined, rational, manner. Individuals may 
therefore be classified on the basis of the degree to which, 
with reference to a particular interest, they habituatly sub- 
ject their instincts and emotions to the control and direction 
of their intellects and reasoning powers, or in other words, 
upon the relative extent to which their conduct is deter- 
mined by unreflective motor and emotional complexes and 
by judicial or scientific rational analysis. For the purpose 
in hand, Professor Giddings’s classification comes nearest 
to meeting our needs.? He distinguishes four mental types, 
ideo-motor, ideo-emotional, dogmatic-emotional, and crit- 
ically-intellectual. These types correspond roughly to 
motivation and control by sensibility, emotion, sentiment 
or belief, and impersonal rational intelligence, respectively.’ 
The first three types react more to convictions involving 
personal praise and blame; the last to perception of imper- 
sonal causes. The first three, whether they happen to hold 
any definite conscious convictions as to ‘‘free will’’ or not, 
tend to reinforce their balked desires as if all obstructions 
were attributable to responsible personal agencies. The 
last type recognizes personal as well as impersonal agencies 
of obstruction, but regards the personal from the behavior- 
istic, as it does the impersonal from the deterministic, stand- 
point. 

We are now in position to understand more fully the sig- 
nificance of types of mind in relation to wish-reinforcement, 
both with regard to the nature of the obstacles to be re- 
moved, and as to the qualifications of radical leadership. 

In the two lower types, theideo-motor and ideo-emotional, 





2? A Provisional Distribution of the Population of the United States into Psy- 
chological Classes, Psychological Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, July, 1901, pp. 337- 
349. Also Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, 1906, pp. 236-239. 
3 Cf. Jastrow, The Psychology of Conviction, 1918, ch. 1. 
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the fear-anger emotions attendant upon the obstruction of 
desire are most likely to find expression in blame. The ob- 
struction is apprehended in terms of personal causation. 
Blame is in its nature personal, terminating upon supposedly 
responsible individuals, and may be followed by personal 
attack upon them. Practically always, there is an element 
of personification in the blame-reaction. 

When natural persons are at hand to whom blame may 
be attached, the emotional temperament, undisciplined to 
the scientific method and attitude, makes them the scape- 
goats. Anthropology furnishes boundless illustration of 
this personalistic fear-anger reaction, from the blame and 
punishment of mothers of twins‘ to the burning of witches 
and the deportation of bolsheviks. These blame-reactions 
are naive methods of removing the obstacles to wish-ful- 
fillment, especially to the desire for safety. When natural 
persons cannot be blamed for an evil, supernatural personal 
agencies are created for the purpose, and the world is popu- 
lated with evil spirits, devils, demons, and ill-dispositioned 
gods. Belief in spirits and gods then redirects fear-anger 
and blame to natural persons, who are held responsible for 
displeasing the gods and bringing down their wrath upon the 
social group. Uncritical, naive personification, or personal- 
istic symbolization, is by no means limited to naturefolk or 
to the realm of religion. The naive socialist, however well- 
read in his Marx and Engels he may be, nevertheless wel- 
comes the hog-jowled capitalist of Art Young’s cartoons as 
a personal object, not wholly of a merely symbolical signif- 
icance, upon whom his hatred may find momentary release. 
In the same way the conservative, his equanimity and com- 
fort disturbed by labor unrest, vents his blame on the “‘agita- 
tor.’’ It was noticeable that the armistice day parades in 
1918 carried many black coffins labeled ‘‘the Kaiser,’ or 
“Wilhelm’’—a striking example of symbolization and 
blame-fixation through personification. Respectable citi- 
zens blame the political boss for corruption and bad govern- 





4 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 2d edition, abridged, 1897, pp. 323-328. 
Vol. XXXTII—No, 2. 3 
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ment when the real responsibility should attach to their 
own apathy and absorption in their own selfish interests. 
Such personal scapegoats, found or created as objects for 
blame and hate, serve, in emotional minds, as definite stim- 
uli of reinforcement and motor attack. They give definite 
objective for the aggressive disposition aroused by the balk- 
ing of desire. In less aggressively emotional temperaments 
they are not so likely to stimulate motor attack. Such 
minds find release in objurgation or verbal attack, which 
serves in part as momentary release of anger complexes and 
in part as a defence mechanism against consciousness of fear 
and disinclination to fight—that is, against self-reproach. 

We are now in position to understand that mere dis- 
orderly, violent attack upon institutions or persons who 
happen momentarily to be the termini of anger and resent- 
ment releases does not constitute radicalism. Discomfort, 
release of repressed energy, transference, and reinforcement 
may lead merely to hysteria and emotional slashing about, 
mob violence, and purposeless feudism. A lynching mob is 
usually composed of conservative citizens. The machine 
smashers in the English textile industries during the idus- 
trial revolution were not radicals; usually machine smash- 
ing was the result of reflexive anger expressing itself in riot- 
ing.» Whatever else it may betoken the breaking up of 
Non-Partisan League meetings by members of the Ameri- 
can Legion does not represent radicalism, nor does the wide- 
spread recrudescence of organized violence under the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Violent methods may be used in the interest of either 
radicalism or reactionism, but radicalism as a social attitude 
involves the persistent desire for thoroughgoing and funda- 
mental innovation, usually against opposition. Explosive 
release of repressed desire or impulsive anger-and-blame at- 
tack will occasionally take place in the rank-and-file repre- 
sentatives of conservative and reactionary, as well as the 





5 In one instance, however, it seems to have been the outcome of a definite 
plan, organization, and reactionary motives. See Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, 1907, p. 662. 
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radical, attitudes. Nevertheless, violent action is to be ex- 
pected somewhat more frequently in those social classes in 
which there is the greater amount and intensity of desire- 
repression and obstruction of interest and ambition. For 
these classes have, in consequence of repression and obstruc- 
tion, the strongest emotional impulses to resentment and 
blame, and the broadest rational ground for desiring 
thoroughgoing change. The comparatively untutored 
masses may not know exactly what they want and may not 
be intelligent judges of the best means of improving their 
condition. Neither are they always reliable and persistent 
in their attachment and loyalty to particular programs of 
reform. They are in fact hard to organize and by the very 
reason of their many repressions and obstructions are not 
always conspicuously amenable to discipline in a common 
cause. In the absence of organization and the discipline of 
skilled leaders, their desire-reinforcement is directed largely 
at random, and is likely therefore to be relatively futile in 
bringing about effective change. That there is a vast re- 
serve of energy damned up in the obstructed and repressed 
desires of the masses for a better way of living few will 
dispute. It is kept from effectiveness largely by the futile 
propensity to personification, personal blame, and pointless 
objurgation, which serve as partial, momentary, and some- 
what rhythmic release of anger, and scatter, rather than 
focus, the energies of the obstructed interests. Ill-consid- 
ered and ill-timed industrial strikes, and waves of popular 
zeal to ‘‘clean out’’ corrupt political rings or inefficient city 
governments are illustrations in point. 

If the obstructed energy of these temperaments were to 
be released under organized direction and held to concerted 
action for definite objectives, it would obviously be a force 
not lightly to be held in contempt or trifled with. 

Effective leadership and organization, holding the vola- 
tile-minded rank and file to a steady program, is supplied 
by the more persistent temperament of the dogmatic-emo- 
tional minds, whose motor and emotional releases are of a 
less hair-trigger type. Such minds are also given to intense 
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resentments, but their resentment is steadier and often 
amounts to sustained moral indignation. They are given 
to personalistic fixation of blame, but they may also have 
very considerable perception of the non-personal causes of 
existing evils and obstructions and may consequently make 
use of the objective scientific analyses furnished by the rela- 
tively disinterested critical intellectuals not engaged in the 
actual ‘‘movement.”’ In the characteristics of the dog- 
matic-emotional attitude we have, accordingly, the key to 
the explanation and the requirements of the actual, effective 
leadership of radical movements. Most active radical 
leaders, so far as concerns the movement that claims their 
major interest and attention, are of this type of mind. It is 
therefore desirable to review its salient characteristics with 
some care. 

The dogmatic-emotional mind holds to its beliefs, valua- 
tions, and ‘‘principles” with intense conviction and un- 
swerving loyalty. Its principles may have been arrived at 
through objective processes of investigation and inductive 
logic. Its observational and reasoning processes are more 
or less strongly influenced by its emotional interests, and, 
while usually biased by them, may be at times aided by 
them, e.g., by sympathetic insight, where the colder critical- 
intellectual would fail to sense essential realities. In any 
case, its convictions, once formed, are held to with dogmatic 
persistency. Argument will not dislodge them. They 
become the premises of its reasoning, and, by emotional at- 
tachment, are placed beyond the reach of criticism. In the 
more intense dogmatic-emotional types, convictions are 
held to with religious devotion. We all know single taxers, 
socialists, ‘‘open shop” propagandists, defenders of the 
classics, advocates of vocational education, feminists and 
anti-feminists, high protectionists, eugenists, devoted Chris- 
tians, and sincere atheists of this type. 

The dogmatic-emotional mind is rarely cynical, as what 
passes for the critically-intellectual sometimes appears to 
be, for cynicism is an emotional complex serving as a defence ~ 
attitude, and the dogmatic-emotional individual is usually 
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something of a fighter. Ifit is ever pessimistic its pessimism 
is not the kind that paralyzes the will to action. It may be 
vindictive and domineering and it generally has an inward 
austerity and capacity for self-denial, which, however, may 
be disguised under a genial exterior. It may or may not be 
capable of deep and active sympathies. Where it is, they 
help to intensify its perception of social wrongs, and furnish 
part of the explanation as to why it is more persistently and 
intensely motivated by moral indignation than are the other, 
either lower or higher, mental types. It tends more than 
the intellectual to attach blame to persons or to classes of 
persons, and is more likely to conceive reform and revolu- 
tion in terms of militant combat (e.g., class struggle), or of 
diplomacy and political intrigue, than is the intellectual. 

When such a mind gets set in a conservative channel it 
supplies the stalwart, sincere conservatives, who are so, not 
so much from personal interest, as from strong moral and 
intellectual conviction. Firmly believing that this or that 
institution is the foundation of social welfare, they oppose 
any essential change in it, and hold in more or less personal 
antipathy those who do not see it as they do. From the 
ranks of such sincere conservatives from principle, have 
been drawn, for instance, some of the staunchest defenders 
of private property, protective tarifis, the established 
church, manhood suffrage, and national military prepared- 
ness. 

When, however, the dogmatic-emotional mind happens 
to get directed into the radical channel, either because of 
balked personal interests, or because its keen sympathy 
makes thewrongs and obstructed interests of others its own, 
it attacks institutions with vigor equal to that with which 
the dogmatic conservative defends them, and conceives an 
equally strong antipathy, expressed in terms of personal 
blame, toward those who represent and defend the offensive 
institutions. 

Since the dogmatic-emotional radical holds to his prin- 
ciples, be they economic, political, or moral, with religious 
devotion, it follows that he will not easily be drawn off from 
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the attempt to put them into practice. That is, he rein- 
forces his balked desires with vigor and determination. 
Obstruction and opposition merely increase his reinforce- 
ment and intensity his resentment, until finally his “cause”’ 
is made a matter of truly religious significance, of religious 
hope, and may even come to have some of the mystical and 
militant accompaniments of religion in the narrower sense. 

Not all dogmatic-emotional radicals become leaders, of 
course. But the emotional and intellectual qualities of this 
type of mind fit it for the development of the specific charac- 
teristics necessary in the successful active leadership of an 
unpopular radical movement. Such leadership calls for 
unremitting hard work, sacrifice of all narrow and immediate 
personal interests, indifference to rebuffs and to the mis- 
understanding, contempt, and insults of respectability, pa- 
tience to withstand the strain of waiting, without pessimism 
or cynicism, during the long, slow period of growth of an un- 
popular movement, ability to visualize distant ends, ca- 
pacity for organization and inspiration, and above all, such 
reinforcement of desire or interest as will create that quality 
of dogged persistence and determination which finally ac- 
complishes the aim of the movement, if such accomplish- 
ment is humanly possible. 

In this effective reinforcement of desire the combative in- 
stinct plays an important part. The active militant leaders 
of progressive or radical movements opposed by power- 
fully entrenched personal and corporate interests, prob- 
ably must not only be motivated by deep desires strongly 
obstructed, but also somewhat amply endowed with the 
fighting spirit. Such a temperament has its advantages 
and disadvantages. It will avoid the refinement of analy- 
sis, the meticulousness of judgment, which sometimes put 
the intellectual in the position of Buridan’s ass, starving be- 
tween two haystacks for want of decision. It will proceed 
to push a plan of reform through to success against the 
determined obstructionist tactics of conservatives and re- 
actionaries, where the more philosophical, critically-intel- 
lectual temperament would fail, either because of indecision 
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and lack of personalistic aggression or because of inade- 
quate desire-reinforcement. 

The combative temperament is likely, in its vigorous at- 
tack upon the personal agents of obstructive institutions, to 
conceive the problem of reform or revolution wholly in 
terms of conflict or of politics, whereas the fundamental ob- 
structions may be of an impersonal nature and may require 
for their removal not merely the combating or political out- 
witting of personal opposition, but painstaking scientific 
analysis of the whole situation. The less decisive and com- 
bative intellectualist may in the long run delve deeper in 
critical evaluation of the obstructions to progress, find the 
impersonal forces back of personal attitudes, and by atten- 
tion to these more fundamental causes, lay the foundations 
to thoroughgoing social transformation while the more 
combative and emotional mind is planning a campaign to 
crush its enemies. It is evident that both types of leader- 
ship are necessary, as long as men are ruied by emotion so 
much more than they are by reason and scientific knowledge. 

The purely critical and intellectual mind, did such a thing 
exist, would be devoid of any emotions save those involved 
in the functioning of curiosity, the pursuit of knowledge, and 
the instinct of workmanship. Actually, however, the only 
difference between the critical-intellectual andthe dogmatic- 
emotional mind is that while the former may have strong 
conflict emotions and impulses they are so far as possible 
kept in subordination to the critical reason, to the spirit of 
scientific objectivity and balance, and to the instinct of 
workmanship. More especially are the combative tendency 
and the fear-anger complexes kept under control, in the in- 
terest of clearness of vision, analysis of the causes of desire- 
obstruction, and to lesser extent, of the rational evaluation 
of the desire itself. The critically-intellectual mind is typic- 
ally the scientific mind, pursuing the scientific method and 
guided consistently by the one article of scientific faith— 
faith in the universality and dependability of the law of 
cause and effect. This means that it is thoroughly deter- 
ministic, and in its approach to psychology essentially 
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behavioristic. Human attitudes and conduct must be as 
essentially the result of mechanistic sequence as are other 
phenomena of nature. Hence, there is fundamentally no 
room left for praise or blame, except as agencies of expedient 
social control, as devices in the management of men.* The 
scientist, bent on analysis and explanation, wastes no time 
in praising or blaming (personalistic relations), but pushes 
on to lay bare the larger and deeper impersonal causes op- 
erative both in institutions and technological processes and 
in the specific attitudes and behavior of individuals. The 
physical and impersonal obstacles to progressive desires, 
which are very likely to be overlooked by the dogmatic- 
emotional and lower types of mind, must be brought to due 
attention, if progress, even under the intense emotional de- 
votion of the sincere and self-sacrificing radical, is to be 
surely grounded. Other obstacles—perhaps on the whole 
those of most significance and resistance—lie in ‘“‘human 
nature,”’ which it is the function of deterministic behavior- 
ism to analyze. Fear, habit, personal interest, active com- 
bative opposition, all have to be met by the radical reformer 
or revolutionary on the field of practical human affairs, and 
they can be met more effectively by leaders who, through 
the results of scientific analysis of behavior, know their 
genetic and social causation than by leaders who act wholly 
or in larger part under the guidance of personalistic praise- 
and-blame philosophy and combat-attitudes. 

Here, then, we arrive both at the critically-intellectual 
mode of desire-reinforcement and at the function of the 
scientific mind in relation to progressive or radical leader- 
ship. The scientific reaction to an obstruction to wish-ful- 
fillment, even though that obstruction consist in the atti- 
tudes of persons, is not personalistic. The obstruction is 
taken “philosophically” and regarded with scientific in- 
terest. While as a man, with desires, emotions, interests, 
and passions like other men, the critically-intellectual in- 





6 Praise and blame, when indulged in by the critically-intellectual mind, are 
to be associated with the instinct of workmanship (organization, contrivance) 
rather than with the combative instinct. 
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dividual is tempted to personalistic, blame-combat reaction, 
as a scientist he displaces personal blame with genetic ex- 
planation. As a man, his impulse isto damn the obstructive 
traits and persons; as a scientist his attitude is one of or- 
dered curiosity. Why do these people assume the obstruc- 
tionist attitude? And is the obstruction due wholly to the 
whims, habits, prejudices, and special interests of persons? 

Having answered these questions to the best of his knowl- 
edge and research ability, having laid bare the real causes so 
far as he can, the critical scientist—also, be it remembered 
a human being probably with balked interests of his own 
and presumably not devoid of sympathy for the obstructed 
ambitions of others—may co-operate with the active pro- 
gressive or radical leader to the extent of passing on to him 
the results of his knowledge, and of suggesting a workman- 
like program, first for the removal of the obstruction, per- 
sonal or otherwise, and then for the positive constructive 
organization and processes necessary to the realization of 
the obstructed interest. 

This is probably as far as the typical critically-intellectual, 
scientific mind will, or should, go. In the interest of scien- 
tific objectivity it must protect its intellectual processes 
from the emotional strains and stresses of actual combat. 
It can furnish data, and to a certain extent sympathy and 
moral support, but it must ordinarily inhibit its very human 
impulses to objurgation and attack. It follows that the 
critically-intellectual fails to function unless the results of 
his work are taken up and applied by the active leaders. 
The only exception to this is found in those comparatively 
rare individuals who can lend their active aid, and actively 
take sides in public issues and movements, without losing 
their scientific, open-minded objectivity. 

As a matter of fact, the open-minded critical intellectual, 
when his investigations and thought are turned to social or- 
ganization and relations, very often does become a 
radical. In the first place he does not take popularly ac- 
cepted principles uncritically, at their face value. He is 
“critical of premises as well as of logical processes.” He is 
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in position to see the scientific groundlessness of many popu- 
lar superstitions, beliefs, and convictions. He notes a lack 
of correspondence between theory and reality. He sees 
into the chicane and claptrap of much of our public life and 
conventional posing. He has balked interests of his own— 
perhaps, for instance, restrictions on freedom of speech and 
of research—and he naturally turns the light of scientific 
analysis upon the causes and sources of these obstructions. 
He also, like others, may be a man of wide and sensitive sym- 
pathies, perceiving the unnecessary restrictions and limita- 
tions to which people less fortunately situated than himself 
are subject. If he be socially minded, he will, under some 
complex of motives probably derived jointly from sympathy 
and the instinct of workmanship, survey and evaluate the 
possible methods by which such limitations can be removed. 
Social injustice and exploitation will stimulate bcth his 
emotions and his intellectual processes, and social ineffi- 
ciency will be offensive—and consequently stimulative—to 
his instinct of workmanship. Such a man, or woman, has 
to be constantly on his guard to keep a proper balance and 
relation between his sympathies and his critical faculties. 
The scientific necessity for a deterministic philosophy and a 
behavioristic psychology are the greatest aids in this task. 
Taking these standpoints, he knows, if he “‘explodes’’ oc- 
casionally in a tirade of objurgation of human obstinacy, 
selfishness, and ignorance, that such explosion is only a tem- 
porary catharsis for his overcharged or over-controlled 
emotions. When it comes to using blame as a social goad 
to get people to recede from their obstructive attitudes and 
tactics, he knows how to use it. But blame as fixation of 
responsibility in any other sense is replaced simply by the 
stream or nexus of genetic causation. Responsibility for 
obstruction, in this sense, is divided between personal char- 
acteristics, the influence of institutions and the mores (‘‘the 
system’”’), and historical evolution. 

Some very important practical considerations flow from 
all this. The way must be cleared for the full, free func- 
tioning of scientific research—co-operative if necessary— 
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into the nature of the obstructions to progress; and no re- 
striction must be permitted on the publication and 
popularization of the results. Finally, when we have a suf- 
ficient diffusion of substantially unbiased adequate knowl- 
edge as to the nature of the obstructions and the motives of 
the obstructionists, it will be time to call in the services of 
the constructive engineering minds, as Veblen and others 
are now so pointedly suggesting.’? Perhaps, indeed, it is 
already high time they were called in. 
A. B. Wore. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





7 Engineers and the Price System, 1921. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, 
1920. 
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HYPOCRISY AS A PATHOLOGICAL SYMPTOM. 
BENJAMIN GINZBURG. 


b ipem traditional school of ethics spent a great part of its 
time denouncing the hypocrite. Carlyle represented 
the opinion of his time when he characterized hypocrisy as 
the bane of morals.1. The modern view, which sees in morals 
not a set of divinely-revealed truths, but a series of painfully 
acquired and ever-evolving rules more or less in accord with 
the changing conditions of human existence, cannot be so 
hard on the hypocrite. While from the point of view of 
sentiment, it cannot but condemn hypocrisy as a vice, yet 
when it is engaged in studying morals, it finds in this insin- 
cerity an invaluable scientific aid. The student of the so- 
cial sciences—which are unfortunately still in a rudimen- 
tary stage—is interested in hypocrisy as a pathological 
symptom. Without stressing the analogy too closely, he 
compares hypocrisy in the social group to the sign of fever 
in a diseased body. Hypocrisy is an indication that the 
moral code is not in accord, or else is no longer in accord, 
with the precise needs of the collectivity. The proverb 
about hypocrisy being the homage that vice pays to virtue 
is in reality as childish an explanation of social phenomena 
as to say, in physics, that nature abhors a vacuum; many 
other homilies about the pharisees and the wicked represent 
just as futile an attempt to contribute to human wisdom. 
The obligation of sincerity, of faithfulness to the plighted 
word, is implicit in every moral code. While the stuff of 
which morals are made tends to change with the social evolu- 
tion of the community, the injunction of obedience remains 
the same. This is the only permanent feature of morality, 
and represents the only particle of truth in the popular be- 
lief that the moral code is eternal. And yet in the very 
nature of morality, the precept of truth-telling is the last to 





1 Essay on Burns. 
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be fully obeyed. Its complete obedience depends upon the 
perfect adjustment of the rest of the moral code with the 
needs of the social organism. Such a condition has never 
yet been realized in the history of human society, and pos- 
sibly never will be. The preachers who apologize for the 
supposed failure of Christianity with the argument that the 
doctrines of Jesus have never been really tried out are guilty 
of casuistry: no impartial historian has ever gainsaid the 
relative success of Christianity both as a religion and as a 
code of morals during the last two thousand years. But 
the admitted presence of large numbers of hypocrites who 
have contented themselves with an external observance of 
their professed religion furnishes an indisputable indication 
that the success of the Christian Gospel has never been 
complete. 

The moral systems of philosophers have not fared any 
better. We may take the Ethics of Spinoza as a fair example 
of a moral code expounded by a thinker instead of a religious 
teacher. It has this initial advantage over Christianity: it 
is intended only for philosophers, strong-willed men who 
would be content to lead a life of the same austerity (not to 
be confounded with asceticism) as that which character- 
ized the existence of Spinoza himself. The doctrine of this 
solitary Jewish philosopher is a code for the wise, and is of 
necessity incomplete since intercourse with the ignorant 
cannot be entirely avoided. In one of the propositions of 
the fourth book of the Ethics,? the free man is counselled to 
avoid the favors of the ignorant as much as possible. It is 
difficult to see how this advice can be carried out—if one is 
at the same time to avoid the hatred of these people—with- 
out the use of lies, white or colored as the case may be. 

At another point,? Spinoza preaches obedience and con- 
formism to the laws of his time, on the ground that ‘‘far 
more advantages than disadvantages arise from the common 
society of men.” If this conformism means anything, it 





? Book IV, prop. LXX. 
3 Tbid., schol., prop. XX XV. 
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implies not only the acceptance of the laws on the statute 
books, just or unjust as they may be, but also obedience to 
the social conventions, the unwritten laws which comple- 
ment and interpret the formal decrees of the state and 
church. Judged from the standpoint of purist ethics, these 
conventions are in a large part hypocritical and dishonest 
compromises, and yet, try as one might, not even the most 
honorable of men can subtract himself from their sway. 
Spinoza himself consciously accepts the method of these 
social hypocrisies when he advocates humility—from which 
the wise man is asked to emancipate himself—as a whole- 
some thing for the masses.‘ His description of the masses’ 
psychology can hardly have been meant for the mob’s ears, 
and if this be prudence, it still contains the germ of hypoc- 
risy. The inherent contradictions in Spinoza’s doctrine 
which we have pointed out here are characteristic of the 
collective conscience’ of his period, and it is to this philoso- 
pher’s credit that he expressed the noblest and purest of the 
moral ideas prevalent inhisday. It isasign of theslow pace 
of moral evolution that the contradictions that lacerated the 
conscience of the righteous man in the seventeenth century 
are to a large extent still unsolved and are with us even to- 
day. Wehavesuperimposed the belief in democracy, which, 
unfortunately, has served only to drive the educated man’s 
contempt of the mob below the surface. 

The history of the Middle Ages records multiple instances 
of the ineffectual and disastrous attempt to combat hypocrisy 
by the strict application of the Christian moral code. No 
matter how well-intentioned the efforts of reformers, the 





4 Book IV, schol., prop. LIV. 

5’ The term ‘collective conscience,’ invented by the French sociological 
school of Durkheim and M. Lévy-Bruhl, must be interpreted in a metaphorical 
sense. The phrase can perhaps be better understood when it is characterized 
as a hypothetical mathematical function in which the individual consciences 
represent the dots on the curve. Only the individual consciences exist in real- 
ity, or as M. Seignobos says, we really know of only one conscience, our own, 
and we grant the existence of other individual consciences by analogy with the 
one we know. By plotting the imaginery curve of the collective conscience we 
are enabled to determine empirically the upper and lower limits of the individual 
conscience. 
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attack on social symptoms cannot remove the root of the 
unrest. If Christianity itself had nothing more to offer to 
the world than a condemnation of the hypocrisies prevalent 
in the Jewish temple, the mission of Christ might have 
proved as futile as that of Savanarola. A great deal of the 
bloodshed of the various inquisitions might have been 
avoided if both the heretics and the inquisitors had been 
less inspired with the letter of the Gospel texts and more 
with the spirit of their time.* In the quarrel between the 
Jesuits’? and the Jansenists in seventeenth century France, 
the former are generally held up to ridicule as hypocrites. 
No doubt they may have been insincere, says M. Salomon 
Reinach,® “but looking closely at the facts, what Pascal 
denounced among the Jesuits, exception being made for a 
few pen flourishes, was Modernism in morals, the spirit in 
preference to the letter, in other words, progress.” 

When the objective study of social facts, so vigorously 
advocated by the French sociologists,* is more advanced, 
then the interrelations of hypocrisy and fanaticism in social 
pathology will be better understood. It would seem, how- 
ever, that even fanaticism has sometimes served a useful 
purpose, much like a rash in medicine. For the trained 
sociologist, the appearance of hypocrisy is in itself a suffi- 
cient warning of the need of a moral readjustment. But 
for the general public, hypocrisy passes unnoticed until it 
provokes an explosion of fanaticism which finally focusses 
the moral issue before the community. This would seem to 
the modern mind to be the experience of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. The reforms of Luther and Calvin, both of 
whom revolted at the easy practices of the Catholic clergy 





*S. Reinach: Orpheus, histoire générale des religions. Cf. ch. X. 

7 Ibid., ch. XI, par. 31. ‘These Jesuits, so much vilified by the Jansenists, 
these authors of tracts on moral theology such as Sanchez and Suarez, were, in 
their fashion, quite profound psychologists, and both liberal and liberating 
moralists, to whom posterity would owe a deep gratitude if, like all the Jesuits, 
they had not used liberty itself in a spirit of domination, if they had not lightened 
the chains of the human kind but to enslave them better.”’ 

8 Tbid., par. 64. 

* Cf. Durkheim: Les régles de la méthode sociologique. 
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of their day, constituted a reaction to a more primitive 
Christianity. This reaction, which was naturally attended 
by violence and persecution, spent its force by the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the contradiction between 
the outworn prescriptions and the changed conditions was 
clearly posed before the people. Thereafter, the evolution 
of the Protestant dogmas was much more rapid than that of 
the Catholic theology. But even to-day the doctrines of 
the Protestant sects are not completely free from contra- 
diction: witness the laborious attempts that have been made 
in England and in America to reconcile the Old Testament 
version of Creation with the scientific theory of Evolution. 

With the frank recognition of the necessity, or rather the 
inevitability of contradiction in any moral code will come 
also an end to the belief in the infallible authority of the 
conscience. The moral conscience of the individual is in- 
spired not by God, but by the common conscience of the 
community, and, as M. Lévy-Bruhl so well points out, this 
collective belief is never at harmony with itself. It tends 
to become more and more out of harmony both with itself 
and with the social realities when the pace of sociological 
evolution is speeded up. ‘‘In societies of relatively rapid 
movement, such as ours, inasmuch as all the social series do 
not evolve pari passu, the resistance to change becomes par- 
ticularly sensible for certain of them, and for morality more 
than for any other series. The general conscience feels its 
stability menaced by the common evolution of the social 
organization. It becomes alarmed instinctively at this men- 
ace, and it tries to parry it by an affirmation all the more 
energetic of the immutability of morality. An effort praise- 
worthy perhaps on principle, but one having for its neces- 
sary consequence a sort of generalized hypocrisy.’’!° 

The popular belief about hypocrisy, based on the reading 
of the Old and New Testaments, sees in it a vice peculiar to 
advanced societies, corrupted by frivolity and the love of 
pleasure. This confounding of the symptom with the dis- 





1° Lévy-Bruhl: La morale et la science des meurs, p. 282. 
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ease is more mischievous than instructive. Whenever a 
society is immoral, that is, whenever it finds itself forced by 
the complexities of the situation to violate its adopted code 
of morals, it is of necessity hypocritical.'!' The moment the 
code is openly revised to suit the particular instance of social 
abuse, then an end is made to that phase of immorality and 
hypocrisy. Unfortunately there is almost never a clean re- 
vision, but the degree of frankness with which a situation is 
recognized is roughly in inverse ratio with the amount of 
social immorality. It is a recognized truism that puritan- 
ism and morality do not necessarily go together. But it is 
wrong to suppose that a frivolous community is less hypo- 
critical than a puritan society. What we have in the frivo- 
lous community is hypocrisy so generalized that it ceases to 
have its sting, and this is held by many to be equivalent to 
an open amendment to the code. 

But even were this hypocrisy evenly distributed, protests 
M. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘‘the social consequences would be no less 
serious. In the first place, it vitiates and corrupts our 
moral education. . . . Every child is taught to profess ver- 
bally sentiments which he does not share in reality, and which 
he sees no one about him sharing. He is taught to hold the 
lie in horror, but it is practiced in this very teaching, and he 
is given the taste and habit of using it as well: strange school 
of morality! Moreover, the habit of affirming that we be- 
lieve what we do not believe adds one difficulty more, and 
not among the least, to all those which stand in the way of 
our seeing things as they are. It renders both more painful 
and more rare the necessary effort to subordinate our 
imaginations to the objective knowledge of the real.’’!? 





1 The recognition of ‘‘usury”’ as a legitimate business practice is a case in 
point. Though the church and state both fought the taking of interest 
throughout the Middle Ages, the only result of their action was to drive the 
practice underground. To-day the taking of interest is regulated by statute 
and is endorsed by both public and private morals: hence no person commits 
an immorality when he demands a fair rate of interest on his loans, nor does he 
have to resort to hypocrisy to square his action with the moral code which he 
recognizes only externally. 

2 La morale et la science des murs, p. 284. 
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M. Lévy-Bruhl does not content himself with flaying the 
abuses of hypocrisy. He sees a complete remedy only in 
_ the building up of an objective study of morals, out of which 
study we may in turn fashion the principles of a “‘rational 
social art.”” This, however, is not the affair of a day, and 
the eminent French professor offers us no advice as to the 
solution of our immediate moral problems, not even this 
problem of hypocrisy which his searching diagnosis has 
analyzed for us. Replying to the charge of his critics that 
he is subverting the principles of morality without doing 
anything to replace them, he insists that his power of verbal 
analysis can neither add to nor detract from the vitality 
of the moral code. Inasmuch as he seeks to safeguard the 
objective validity of his scientific principles, we may sympa- 
thize with his preoccupations. The student of the sciences 
of anatomy and physiology cannot devote himself to the art 
of cure. ... 

The thinking individual, however, cannot, in so far as the 
problem presented concerns him directly, entirely shirk its 
solution. The power of the individual upon the collectivity 
is in most cases infinitesimal: he cannot change the social 
conventions into which he is born. He cannot choose 
whether to be a hypocrite or not. Perhaps all that he can 
do is to subtract himself, as far as his special conditions will 
permit, from the more repulsive contradictions of the social 
code. And what is most important, he can recognize the 
facts for what they are, the knowledge itself soothing the 
pain which cannot be removed, and again, as the particu- 
lar circumstances permit, he can communicate this knowl- 
edge discreetly to others. 

BENJAMIN GINZBURG. 
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LEADERSHIP AND PROGRESS. 
ALFRED H. LLOYD. 
E. 


HE subject of this paper, Leadership and Progress, is 

indeed a very timely one and very properly it might be 
discussed directly and concretely with reference to the re- 
cent and still very present call for progressive leadership in 
our own country or the world over and to the important 
special and quite practical opportunities of leadership that 
the times are offering. 

Certainly the call has been an urgent one; at least not less 
urgent, too, since than during the war. Moreover, the late 
political campaign, not yet forgotten, somehow has only em- 
phasized, what more or less abstractly most of us are cogni- 
zant of, that political machinery is not always adequate to 
the real needs or representative of the real life of a people: 
The country’s mood was what it was and the result at both 
of the two great conventions as well as with a certain pe- 
culiar justice at the final election was outwardly what it was, 
more reactionary than progressive, more conventional, ex- 
pressing as it did the old routine and status quo, than real, 
neglecting as it certainly seemed to neglect the actual life 
and purposes which had come to expression and some formal 
realization during the war. Doubtless some good purpose 
has been served in that result. Beneath the social and po- 
litical surface, however, in an unusual measure there has 
been a pressure of life not yet properly met. This paper 
was written in the spring of 1921. 

Thus the signs of these post bellum times, covering the 
strenuous months since November, 1918, cannot be over- 
looked, however outward and official events would seem to 
have forgotten them; such signs, I mean, as are marked 
below and as doubtless will suggest more a cartoon of the 
times than a fair and accurate picture but as nevertheless 
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are sufficiently to the point to demand full and candid con- 
sideration. Consider the great reaction following the war, 
I mean the general collapse, moral and economic and po- 
litical, the world over, only expressed in different ways and 
degrees in different places; the assertive, however blind, 
conservatism, revealing an old order of things very much 
and doubtless very wisely on its guard; the new pacifism, 
very different indeed from the ante bellum or inter bellum 
variety, yet hardly more creditable, dividing both political 
parties and preferring dividends and other normalities to 
courage in meeting great issues, isolation to unavoidable re- 
sponsibility and the fool’s paradise of the status quo generally 
to the progress and even to the real security of civilization; 
the fiddling partisanship, the honor for which one may not 
presume to award, more mongering in its campaigning than 
honest and patriotic; the ouija board mentality or the gen- 
eral spiritualism—I know no better name for it—of people 
and press, that has brought so much “‘automatic”’ thinking, 
leaving very few thinking altogether honestly and quite in- 
dependently, and that has turned suspicions and charges 
and mere wishes into realities, released from subconscious- 
ness commonly suppressed passions and impulses and set 
up for belief as real and for action as worthy what has been 
ideally or unideally largely a fictitious world, any mysteri- 
ous noise being as if an inspired communication from it; and 
finally, as counterpart, possibly as fortunate counteragent, 
of that reactionary but futile conservatism, an extravagant 
and equally abstract and impossible idealism, virtually a 
millenniumism not confined to Russia and so much affected 
especially by those who have suffered most from the tyranny 
of the past or from the privation and general hunger of the 
present and at once so deceptive and so alluring, so like a 
mirage and yet so impelling to ‘‘direct action” and unpre- 
meditated adventure. Consider, I say, all these marks of 
recent times. Surely in them one reads an urgent call for 
leadership. The old order is not merely on trial. A new 
life is insisting on recognition and interpretation. 
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As for specific opportunities of a progressive leadership 
at the present time these lie, for example, in our new na- 
tionalism, so real and so active to-day, although many still 
refuse to recognize it fully and squarely, and in the accom- 
panying new internationalism, which, as league or associa- 
tion or union or understanding or conference for disarma- 
ment or whatever any of the various partisans would call it, 
must accord with the nation’s new life; in the new status of 
labor, too, already now real and active, which requires not 
destruction of the present industrial system but only escape 
from industrial Toryism and candid and sympathetic rec- 
ognition of labor’s participation in industry, a change that, 
it seems to me, is quite analogous to political subjects receiv- 
ing certain equal rights and, as security of these, the right 
to vote; and in development of a saner public mentality, 
that so we may be free from the mongering partisanship of 
the past years, from propagandism and ‘‘ automatism,” and 
get, among other benefits, generally not exceptionally a 
responsible and reliable public press. 


II. 


But, appropriate as such direct and concrete discussion 
might be, I defer this possibly for another time. My pres- 
ent purpose, although suggested by the conditions and op- 
portunities indicated above, is largely only abstract discus- 
sion. In just what in general does real forward leadership 
consist? Whence, at any time, under any conditions and 
opportunities, comes a progresssive leader? This timely 
question I would answer quite abstractly; apart, then, from 
our nationally local affairs or from present affairs of the 
world at large; so far as possible, except for occasional illus- 
tration from present or past, without regard to actual con- 
ditions anywhere or anywhen. Such an undertaking has 
admitted dangers, but real advantages also. 

General history seems to show for any one of all the many 
departments of life that the greatest leaders, indeed all real 
leaders or even, as I venture to believe, all individuals so far 
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as they ever lead instead of just follow, are in some sense 
“born, not made,” not machine-made. So are they in the 
noble company of the poets, of all geniuses. Genius is, of 
course, close to life and so “‘born.’”’ Even in the rare cases 
of apparent machine-production or selection, if any such 
cases there have been, the seeming result has hardly been 
due, whatever some may find, to the mere traditional, un- 
disturbed social, political and intellectual machinery. 
Rather has this machinery shown a more discreet than val- 
orous response to some released and overpowering vital de- 
mand. Doubtless, in a life which is always more or less of 
an adventure, good fortune will sometimes play a part. 
Formally chosen leaders have sometimes quite belied the 
conditions of their making. Still, in essential principle, 
which is what we now seek, great leadership of any sort is 
quite too vital and original or creative and is, while not “su- 
pernatural,” at least quite too truly super-mechanical ever 
to be merely machine-made. ‘A growing social life has 
abundant need of machinery of all kinds, political, economic, 
intellectual and the rest, but it would cease to grow had it 
nothing else., 

What it is not to be machine-made, to be “born, not 
made,” is not at all easy to say. You who now read may 
know or rather “‘feel”’ what it is. You would not be able to 
tell any one very glibly. So often used, the phrase is far 
from being transparent. In times past, in pre-evolution 
days, anything new and unusual had a very different ac- 
counting from that of to-day. Even to-day, for that mat- 
ter, many people, failing to have adjusted their ideas or 
values to the time, may still think of birth in general and in 
particular historically and socially of the birth of the great 
as nothing less than a supernatural event, a miracle. All of 
us have looked down wonderingly into the faces of ‘‘new 
arrivals”’ or “‘little strangers” from another world and the 
great leaders have been looked up toin much thesame spirit. 
In that spirit with its awe before the miracle of birth, such 
people, or we ourselves, would say that an individual, born 
to lead, was not a creature of his time; had no natural origin; 
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was ‘‘ahead of his times,”’ out of touch with them, in but not 
of them; in short, begotten not of the facts and conditions 
in actual and visible life, but of the Spirit; the Spirit of his- 
tory, perhaps, or the great Spirit of an ideal civilization, 
provided this be so ideal as to be something independent of 
all natural causes. To-day, however, on the whole a very 
different view prevails. Evolution, even the newer evolu- 
tion, which has perhaps more respect for wonders and crea- 
tion, has dispensed with distinctly external and, in the 
orthodox sense, supernatural origins; being, if not at any 
point supernatural, at least decidedly supermechanical. 
To-day, while leaders and other specially vital agents are 
still not made, while new birth in general is still no affair of 
mere development-mechanics, known east of the Rhine, by 
the way, as Entwickelungsmechanik, perhaps not a bad 
synonym for Kultur, to-day a certain significant and effec- 
tive co-operation of the vital forces and the merely mechani- 
cal, a certain timely and critical, always creative and in 
parvo or in multo epoch-making conjunction of broad free 
life and the machinery of life, is candidly and commonly 
recognized. Attending such conjunction, it is true, there 
are always disturbances, disorders of many kinds, often 
much suffering and tragedy: but these can be only the cost, 
as determined by the time and the mood, of the new life. 
Birth can never beeasy. The adventure of it is far too great. 
To-day, then, the great visitors, even as the little ones, are 
candidly the results of important and natural, however 
mysterious and however strenuous, gestation and delivery; 
and, as I would add, they are more wonderful and, at least 
when the pains and labor of the birth are over, more honored 
and loved, not less so, on that account. Not just formally 
made, not conventionally received and recognized, they are 
also not too suddenly born nor too hastily exalted. How 
wonderful is nature in her own right, what a surpassing 
miracle there is in all natural birth, many people have still 
to realize. -The natural birth of leaders, as of infants, is 
spiritually more inspiring, more worth while, than the mir- 
acle that used to be or be supposed: 
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Can I make still clearer what I would understand by 
“being born, not made?” History, even very common- 
place history, should be illuminating. The best and most 
widely known great leaders in the past certainly were not 
born in any sense of being suddenly given to history as if 
from outside and of not being affected at all by existing con- 
ditions and forces. Moses, real leader of his people into a 
new country and a new life, was also definitely an Israelite 
of the Egyptian captivity. Socrates, an intellectual genius, 
was still a Greek, an Athenian, who constantly showed, 
sometimes too well, that he had been to school to the talen- 
ted but opportunistic Sophists of the fifth century, B. C. 
Ahead of his times in some sense, he nevertheless met his 
times in kind, with weapons then in vogue. What his dis- 
credited contemporaries were, he was also; skeptic, individ- 
ualist, utilitarian, intellect ual gymnast, logomachist. Simply 
they were only talented and conventional, he, real prince 
of them all, was the true genius, still dependent on their 
manner. Christ, in spite of certain modern sects, as forget- 
ful and sectarian as modern, who would make him Presby- 
terian or Unitarian or what not, was in reality, whatever 
the depth of his experience and vision, a first century Jew of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem; and the genius of Christianity, 
born then, has grown with history, not existed and persisted 
fixedly as something apart from it. Again, the Cesars, 
from Julius to Constantine, were transition, pagan-Chris- 
tian Romans. Napoleon was distinctly French; Lincoln 
was so superbly American; andsoon. None of these leaders 
came to their several peoples and times or to their several 
departments of life, not one entered history, just at random 
and from outside, independently of conditions. Rather 
each came, as that most luminous phrase has it, ‘‘in the 
fullness of time.’’ (Each, it is true, was ‘‘born, not made’”’; 
yet for each one, in his own way and measure an epoch- 
maker, producing a new life not commensurable with the old 
life, there was an important and by no means easy period 
of gestation during which the formal, organized life, the 
machinery of life took an important part. 
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ITI. 


The fullness of time, so called, can be only the climax of 
the period of gestation and what this climax is, what con- 
ditions finally bring it about, may be shown in several ways. 
Thus, to begin with, in social and political life, as in life gen- 
erally, there is at the critical time that special coming to- 
gether, already referred to, of life and its machinery, vital ' 
interest and the formal and traditional visible organization. 
Any organization, meaning now any institutional fabric of 
an established social life, while in its origin marking some 
adaptation and articulation of life, can not fail, as it per- 
sists, to become too rigid and so to bring about a certain ar- 
tificiality or duplicity, a certain separation of essential pur- 
pose or meaning and outer manner, of real end and acquired 
means, of life and its dress. Life always gets both broader 
and deeper than its adopted outward expression and so gets 
double, appearing one thing when it is another. Sooner or 
later, then, that division and the duplicity of it have to 
cease. The vital refuses to be so set aside or hidden, when 
not quite restrained, and it asserts itself in and through 
the formal; with the result that the classic, rigid organiza- 
tion gives way and there is a ‘‘return to nature.’’ What had 
been clothing and protecting life at least no longer hides it. 
Fluency, adaptability, instability, open inconsistency, even 
violence and treachery come to be very general in the life 
of customs and institutions. Long accustomed associations 
and divisions are broken up. Uncertainty appears in the 
old lines of class or party or race. Normal living becomes 
a vital issue and even common reason and its logic suffer 
discomfiture if not complete undoing. Do you doubt that 
such changes are natural to life and history? Your own 
personal experience and common historical record must be 
my witnesses. Also our own times are quite eloquent. 
The growth of thought, too, shows something quite anal- 
ogous to the growth of the conduct of life. Under what- 
ever constraints of form and content, of method and 
meaning, thinking after a time has ever to develop its con- 
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tradictions, paradoxes, inconsistencies. Like life, it gets 
quite too big or too deep and essential for any form of ar- 
ticulation and in the fullness of thought, as one might put 
it, any accepted manner or form has to break down and 
thought itself to become rather essential than outwardly 
and formally consistent. The inconsistency may give op- 
portunity to much loose and irresponsible thinking, but 
also it may herald new thinking and great discovery. Thus 
the appreciative student of the history of thought feels 
neither surprise nor despair at finding great paradoxes, with 
much use of antitheses or of bold contradictions, among the 
Greeks in the fifth century, B. C., or in Christendom during 
the Napoleonic era and what followed, when—in each in- 
stance—both new thought and new life were coming to 
their birth. Consider, also, how at any time, when new life 
is due, among a people with the passing of the old standards 
there is always much confusing of reform and treachery, 
perhaps of salvation and malefaction—as if these two could 
ever really look alike!—or of real leadership and violence, 
obstinacy, arbitrariness. In actual history, again, familiar 
to us all and pertaining to great epochal changes, new life 
has been no respecter of Greek and Barbarian, Jew and 
Gentile, Roman and Peregrine, White and Black, narrow 
nationalist and foreigner. At such times, critical times, a 
period of gestation can be seen at its climax and new life to 
be near realization. 

But, helpful as is such an understanding of the fullness of 
time, of gestation and the life that is not merely made but 
also born, that is superior to form and institution, although 
coming from or through these, there is, secondly, a way of 
putting the case which seems to me even more helpful. 
The gestation and the fullness of time, which bring new life 
to birth, are when there has come to the life of custom and 
institution, to what some would call the system, with a 
pressure no longer to be resisted the need of reading between 
the lines. It is true that such need is more or less pressing 
all the time. For long intervals, however, the meaning of 
life’s pronounced and classic lines, of its outward system 
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and routine, is and well may be pretty much taken for 
granted. Slight differences and issues and uncertainties 
may appear; but only with great crises, involving large, gen- 
eral and certain changes, very much, I submit, as in our own 
day, does the pressure become a real and general necessity, 
profound and irresistible. 

Very plainly the lines of life are always destined to ac- 
cumulate new meaning. New meaning, indeed, is even a 
purpose, not merely a destiny, of real life. In good time, 
too, the pangs and the strain of the new meaning acquired 
have to be felt. The very process, already described here, 
showing how custom and institution lose their form and 
rigidity, as well as their opaqueness, even to the point of 
open inconsistency and abnormality and startling trans- 
parency, has afforded indisputable evidence of this. Also 
it should be remarked that every individual person, al- 
though a conforming member of society, is an active agent 
of the accumulation and at any time may break out, giving 
evidence of his different life and experience. In miniature 
any formal gathering of persons, spite of the uniformities of 
dress and manner, of speech and interest, illustrates this. 
Always there will be some individual disclosures of differ- 
ences of meaning for the accepted common routine. Some 
restlessness and some abnormality are as inevitable as desir- 
able, possibly also as ominous in their time as they may 
be opportune. Much of the restlessness may be ascribed to 
mere nervousness, to a fatigue that has weakened control 
or to the more casual peculiarities of person for which so- 
ciety always makes allowance, even conceding some merit 
to them; but even this restlessness is a symptom of some- 
thing more important and often it springs, not from nervous- 
ness or fatigue or personal peculiarity, but from a nobler 
and more positive disquietude due to some one’s new and 
significant vision and purpose. There is a conventional in- 
tercourse among people gathered together with its many 
superficial outbreaks of individual experiences or adapta- 
tions and there is a quickening and creative intercourse with 
more important outbreaks; but in either we can see, ever 
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present and developing, inner meaning for life’s lines. The 
miniature case only illustrates a truth of all human associa- 
tion. The outbreaks may commonly be only sporadic ; but, 
the conditions of outbreak being the heritage of all and all 
having their places and parts in one and the same life, the 
time must come when a general release will be required, 
and as was said, the demand be made that the general new 
meaning accumulated for the lines of life be read out and 
made articulate. 

I am inclined to wonder if this inner life now under dis- 
cussion and as to its presence and importance questioned, I 
am sure, by no one, be not in reality the subconscious or an 
important phase of the subconscious of which we are hear- 
ing so much in these days of psycho-analysis and anthro- 
pological revelation generally. Is it not, indeed, a symp- 
tom of the times and their crises that we are enjoying—is 
that quite the right word?—so much exposure? Yet, as I 
hasten to add, I wonder also if popularly and even by many 
of the experts who have told us about it, the subconscious 
have not been conceived quite too narrowly. Name 
though it seems to be for instinct or primitive nature, for 
suppressed desires and hidden and mysterious complexes, 
for long forgotten or even never consciously noticed ex- 
periences, for what when disclosed appears abnormal and 
irrational, I wonder if it should not be understood in a larger 
way or, again, if instinct and primitive nature and the va- 
rious hidden complexes and mysteries of life should not be 
seen as not necessarily bases of at once abnormal and degen- 
erate conditions but sometimes of coming and positively 
progressive new life. Suppression, of course, does breed 
and sooner or later exposes a so-called abnormal life, but 
this abnormal life seems to me of ambiguous significance. 
Often it may mean only so much breaking down, so much 
lost control and consequent unpleasant exposyre, but 
sometimes conceivably it may mean-real vision and promise 
of something new and worthy. Conditions securing astate of 
automatism in an individual will disclose the subconscious, 
as we are being made familiar with it; but man’s creative and 
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constructive will ought to be, to say the least, concerned 
with the subconscious also and with its accumulated com- 
plexes quite as much and quite as properly as his degenerate 
moods of relaxation, reaction and automatism. Ordinary 
professional psycho-analysis, then, may be only so much 
concern over pathological cases; but I have to think that 
there is a natural and even deliberate self-searching or self- 
analysis incident to all living under the suppression or say 
now under the control and direction of law and order. Out 
of such control, I mean, must come some real new vision. 
Civilization and its restraints are often referred to as causes 
of abnormal conditions, mental and moral, and doubtless 
they are: but also they do make for new life and fuller and 
better understanding as well. Super-conservative people, it 
may be suspected, will be prone to regard the sub-conscious, 
whenever exposed, as abnormal or “supernatural’”’ and as 
significant only either physically and sensually or spiritual- 
istically; but it may often have other more positive values. 
It may be potential with what is more civilized, mentally 
and morally sounder, than the conscious and normal life of 
the time. Psycho-analysis, then, need not be merely diag- 
nostic and therapeutic, and the sex, which with special em- 
phasis it reveals, the life-urge or the elan vital, however 
original or primitive, we may surely believe is as spiritual 
as physical, as capable of sublimating complexes as of de- 
generate complexes, as often a basis and earnest of progress 
as an evidence of degeneration. Also reading between the 
lines of life now appears to be a psycho-analytical under- 
taking; but it too, is not necessarily only diagnostic of 
trouble and therapeutic in its purpose. On the other hand, 
if the critical time, the fullness of time, when a clear reading 
between the lines is demanded, be a time of much mental 
and moral disease and exposure, this is not to be wondered 
at. An abnormal time must always have its growing pains, 
its growing troubles and its sacrifices. 

Applied to familiar affairs in our own time what we have 
been finding about the accumulation and growing pressure 
of new meaning for the lines of life and the eventually crit- 
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ical need of having this meaning openly read accords fully 
with statements made recently by Viscount Bryce among 
many others and with what any one of us knows well. 
Truly and irretrievably our country, not to say the world 
as a whole, is in a time potential with certain changes. 
Some see serious reversion and degeneracy, for there is so 
much that offends; some, progress; there is so much hope 
and ideal possibility. Inwardly and outwardly, offensively, 
too, and attractively, our life is now really different and the 
changes which are to come—just here possibly lying the 
real crisis of the time—can be in the main only that the ac- 
companying consciousness and the assisting machinery of 
life may effect an adjustment of conscious purpose and or- 
ganization to the new and, however unnoticed or still in- 
articulate, already active life that is ours. Simply we have 
come to the climax of a period of gestation, involving a most 
varied and expanding experience. Extensive travel, far- 
reaching commercial exploitation, hard and most search- 
ing struggles of capital and labor, years of the melting-pot 
and its deliberate but still very inadequate although very 
instructive attempts at Americanization, historical study, 
history being now world-history and no longer for any group 
just national or racial history or even just occidental history 
or just special history of any sort, most extensive scientific 
study and invention and last, but hardly least, the Great 
War giving brutal concreteness to our new world and its 
actual new life,—all these have put into the traditional lines 
of life such a pressure of new meaning that no one can won- 
der at the present unrest and confusion, at the sordid ex- 
posures and the great ideals in the changing, irresistibly new 
life of the day. Morally, mentally, economically, politically, 
is it indeed disease or progress that we are confronting? 
Whichever it be, we are, as to either, finding out our sub- 
conscious life. 
IV. 

Nor—witness again the brutal evidence of the Great 
War or especially many events since—has the new life or 
meaning, now forcing itself on our attention, been by any 
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means only an inner thing. In saying that the fullness 
of time or the climax in the process of gestation was when 
need came to life to read between the lines, I was but using 
a metaphor that of course could not go on all fours. Thus 
in general at the critical time the new life, as in fact so 
much already said here has implied, must at least sympto- 
matically be already at large and positively in the open, 
having its abundant witnesses in all the agencies of protest 
and opposition to the old order and all the abnormalities, 
degenerate or progressive. Such typical isms as anarchism, 
protesting individualism, skepticism, materialism, spirit- 
ualism, abstract idealism, natural to any crisis, are all 
signs if not always direct and active agents of it and, ob- 
stinate and concrete factors of life as they all are, they show 
not merely a new inner life but also a new environment. 
Accordingly the problem of the new time is no mere aca- 
demic reading between old lines, to be accomplished in 
the cloisters or even in the legislative chambers of one’s 
own isolated existence, but is an adequate and responsible 
and open recognition of the new facts and relations, an 
effective adaptation to the new environment, so to speak, 
“out there.” In other words, again to speak directly of 
our own times, while it is still true that we already have a 
new life implicit in our old ways and pressing for clear 
articulation, we have also, as really an intimate incident 
of this and as a distinct challenge not to be denied, a new 
social and political, moral and economic environment. 
Reading between old lines, then, is only half of the need 
that is upon us. Naming new things, formulating our be- 
havior with reference to a new world, the life of which we 
must now live and serve, is the other half. This new 
strange world, now so definitely and concretely a challenge, 
this new and still unchristened life, until recent times so 
beyond our ken, must be given its appropriate name, its 
honest and adequate accounting, from the vocabulary, 
from the social and economic and political ideas, at our 
command. Moreover, if you will but think a moment, 
you will appreciate that nothing more effectively than the 
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naming of something outside and strange can insure that 
needed full inner reading of life’s old lines. Nothing so 
well brings out of life what is really in it as the need of 
meeting something quite outside and new. With something 
strange to account for, one can no longer just pore over old 
formule for their merely consistent implications. The 
continued use of the old language in the new world calls 
for something much deeper. 

Thanks to the Book of Genesis and Mark Twain, with 
possibly a little help from outside, we have a sort of myth 
or fable, which, as it is fully appreciated, will seem quite apt 
here and also will touch our theme with a pleasant humor. 
Old names or formule even for wholly new things, very 
fortunately, I am sure, are quite unavoidable, and are often 
as humorous as startling, whatever else may be said of 
them and their value. Humor, you know, is one of the 
acolytes of truth. But to the fable: Adam and Eve, as 
every one has learned by this time, once set out on a tour 
of the Garden for the special purpose of naming the various 
creatures in it. The task, difficult as it must have been, 
simply had to be undertaken. Practically everything was 
loose and strange in those days. For a while the couple 
got on without serious difficulty; but before one specimen 
Adam, the mere man, was more than ordinarily at a loss, 
hesitant and skeptical, quite unable to get the right name. 
The right name simply was not to be found in his pocket 
dictionary, to speak only figuratively. But Eve relied on 
her intuition or genius and this, most fortunately synony- 
mous with one of Adam’s ribs, was equal to the emergency. 
“Call it a galli-wasp,”’ she exclaimed confidently; ‘“That’s 
what it is.” “Really,” protested Adam, ‘‘Why should we? 
How do you know it’s that? We have never used that 
word that way before.’”’ ‘You dear old normal fool,’’ re- 
torted the man’s rib, “Call it, I say, a galli-wasp. It’s 
new and strange, I admit; but it just does look like one.” 
And galli-wasp it has been ever since. Wonderful dis- 
covery, that made by Eve! Far and keen her recognition! 
The new and newly named never can be anything but the 
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old reborn. Only, as the fable proves, it takes genius, far- 
seeing leadership, to name what is distinctly new. 

Moreover, perhaps only parenthetically, with regard 
to the fable, some may take it very seriously and find no 
accident in the fact that it was the woman in that historic 
naming who lead the man home, giving him the familiar 
name for the strange creature. Certainly women are quite 
as progressive as men; they are really not more conserva- 
tive, spite of a certain reputation to the contrary; but 
they are more easily homesick, domestic, intuitive, awake 
to the new as the real deeper meaning of the old; and so, 
at least by the fable, in times of crises and transition, when 
great leadership is called for, history should somehow pro- 
vide specially for the important service of their intuition 
or domestic influence. Almost I wonder if it have not. 
Some one might well make a study of history from this 
point of view. How far in other historic cases of the nam- 
ing of new things out of an old vocabulary, of bringing a new 
life into old lines or reading the old lines for their developed 
new meaning, has the influence of woman been a significant 
factor? If only to humor such speculation, one might 
infer, not only that every man who would really lead must 
have his Eve, but also that woman’s part in the coming 
of new life cannot be supposed to be merely and narrowly 
biological. 

That fable, if as a fable it really may be taken seriously, 
is obviously meant to be much more than a possible tribute 
to Eve and her persuasion generally. It is, too, more than 
just a humorous account of the great and important truth 
that new things in life and history must always be seen or 
met with old forms and so, as they are really new and out- 
wardly obtrusive, must challenge intuition rather than 
mere reason, the common spirit of mere reason always 
being too conservative and legalistic. Only intuition can 
use the old without slavery to its letter. At least in the 
context of the present study of leadership and progress the 
fable suggests, besides those other things, perhaps as only 
a special inference from the important truth about the old 
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for the new, that a progress, which calls at once for the 
inner reading of old ways and for the traditional accounting 
of strange things, must always show a certain genuine 
domesticity. What Eve really did, as has been suggested, 
was to lead Adam home or to make him at home in the 
presence of something strange, and progress without such 
domesticity, without a return, not to the mere roof, but 
to the great spirit of home, is only prodigality. There is 
real truth and so real salvation of thought or life only in 
the awakening that the new strange thing after all really 
looks like some old familiar thing. Riotous living, up- 
heaval, violence may seek progress, but can not constitute 
it. In personal life the return home has been as important 
as adventure and in history, as many an historian has ap- 
preciated, ‘‘restoration”’ has served progress quite as much 
as revolution—provided, of course, the restoration has 
been something more than mere counter-revolution or 
mere reaction, provided it has been restoration with some 
real feeling for the new. Even reactionary movements 
hold a great truth, but a truth which their supporters are 
often the last to appreciate. Frantic returns home or runs 
to cover really are sometimes richly laughable, serving as 
they may the very progress they would avoid. 
V. 

To pause here in our study for a summing-up, we have 
found four important conditions of the birth of new life 
among a people: (1) the peculiar intimacy of traditional 
ways with life itself, with life’s original instinct or urge, as 
shown by general confusion, fluency, inconsistency, ab- 
normality and often startling transparency; (2) the critical 
or climactic pressure of the accumulated meaning of the 
lines of life with a consequent demand, as the time is full, 
that this meaning be read out; (3) the obtrusive presence 
and challenge of a new and strange environment which 
demands accounting, not by mere calculation and formal 
reason, but intuitively, and (4) the homing instinct sure 
to assert itself and, however confused and in its blindness 
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given, as so often it is, to just such reaction as our own 
times have shown, sure also to come to understanding of 
itself and its real importance and, while Mark Twain and 
the people generally laugh, to espouse the progressive 
policies of its time. 

These being the conditions of new life and its birth, it 
remains for us in this study of leadership and progress to 
discover the place and importance of the individual. The 
great individual, while of course manifesting characters 
that must be present, however latent, in all individuals and 
that, being at least latent in all, make the leadership itself 
possible, must be one who himself reflects those four condi- 
tions of new life; that is, who is actively superior to mere 
consistency and conformity as well as to the abuse or ridicule 
that his independence may invite, who with a reason which 
is subordinated to insight can catch inner and vital mean- 
ings, who without loss of the faith that has been his and his 
times’ has the courage of new things, and who, able to go 
forward without betrayal of his origin and always mindful 
of his home, can make articulate and familiarly intelligible 
the needed new possibilities and ideals of his fellows. 

Of such character, I submit, is the great individual. But 
while no one can portray the great individual and his leader- 
ship of a newly developed life, the person so described must 
seem more a fiction than a fact, more ideal than human 
and actual. Certainly for an accurate and cautious his- 
torian such a person would be hard to find in the flesh or 
in the “true” records. Only considerable glossing would 
make any one of any time able to pass the test. Not that 
history does not report leaders to us, but there is a difference 
between accurate history and a would-be appreciative his- 
tory that often takes the will for the deed or fact. More- 
over, as an interesting though hardly conclusive question, 
at any time has any individual in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries generally quite met or even notably approxi- 
mated our definition? Perhaps, then, leadership is after 
all only an ideal, a noble fiction. Perhaps, leadership never 
is real or accomplished contemporaneously, but is rather 
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either a prophecy or asort of after-thought or after-discovery, 
a great leader being rather the selection, almost the crea- 
tion, of earlier or of later times than the recognized or dem- 
onstrated prophet and hero of his own. Great leaders, 
it may then be, in some sense never really are, but are either 
leaders that are sometime to come to deliver their peoples 
or that once upon atime walked among men. Such leaders, 
of course, only an appreciative, generous history could 
discover. If a leader has to be in any sense ahead of his 
times and, more than others, in any sense also loyal to the 
past, how can the accurate historians be any more success- 
ful in finding him than his own contemporaries? 

Indeed I suspect that great individual leadership, like 
a common, general individualism, truly is a good deal of an 
abstraction, being more thinkable than findable; in other 
words, having a wider reach and deeper root than the merely 
findable things of space and time. Political philosophers 
have often compromised their own best ideas and purposes 
by failure to appreciate this. Rousseau’s universal in- 
dividualism, his absolute democracy, for example, was 
really only a great dream to be interpreted, not something 
to be taken literally as report either of an actual past, of an 
early Golden Age, or of a future social and political Heaven. 
In actual, contemporary life real leadership can not be 
wholly identified with any discoverable person nor is there 
ever, was there ever or will there ever be a condition of 
general unmixed individualism, pure and simple and un- 
qualified, with its so oft proclaimed liberty and fraternity 
and equality for all and its bondage and service for none. 
But, past or present or future, the unfindable is not neces- 
sarily unreal. 

From the abstractions of political philosophers to pass to 
so concrete a thing as the familiar, almost too familiar, 
party convention, will seem a bit sudden and not without 
some shock; but of life, as in this matter of individuals it 
is actually found or findable, we have in the convention an 
excellent although perhaps almost too sharply focussed 
illustration. Thus, to begin with, it really takes at least 
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two conventions, either being for the other in near prospect 
or near memory, to make one. Naturally each always has 
the country in some measure but it has also the other in 
special measure in mind. Secondly, at either, there is a 
mobile, more or less kaleidoscopic confusion of factions and 
persons as well as of policies conservative and progressive. 
The recognized leaders, however proclaimed and however 
assertively independent or however patriotic for the old 
or the new, are always pretty much in the hands of their 
numbered—if only the number may become a majority! 
—and organized friends. Except for all sorts of generally 
hidden minor groups and personal rivalries and their petty 
leaderships, at least ninety-five per cent of all present are, 
taken in the large, docile sheep rather than bell-wethers. 
Yet no one, it is quite true, can be set down as wholly and 
absolutely either. So in actual and practical life are the 
two forces, the social and the personal, organization and 
individuality, closely interlocked. But, thirdly, here being 
where the country has some chance, there are always, as 
undercurrent, felt and in some measure necessarily re- 
sponded to, in the consciousness of all, in the sensitive life 
of both conventions, the general life and interest and need 
of the time. Sometimes, too, the ideas and character and 
purpose of some insistent and unforgettable individual, 
here supported, there opposed, which making very little 
difference, may constitute a real power behind all the manip- 
ulation and machinery, all the deliberation and partisan- 
ship. Then, as for the outcome, I need say no more than 
that the chances seem to be quite against the first choice 
of any considerable faction in either convention being 
selected. Whichever party wins, too, in the final general 
election, the subsequent events are likely to show the out- 
ward victory superficial, heed being soon given to the real 
life and wish of the country. Fortunately any party is 
more candid and responsible, less in mere blind opposition, 
when in power than at the convention, although quite 
humanly and humorously it will get at such a result, when 
possible, through indirection and disguise, by back-door or 
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window rather than at the front. In England, for example, 
the victorious conservatives have had a way, almost a 
habit, by all sorts of sinuous routes, although sometimes 
also boldly and openly, of appropriating the purposes and 
policies of those whom they have opposed; while the lib- 
erals, come into power, have always lost some of their 
liberalism; and what has been thus true in England well 
illustrates so-called practical politics the world over. 
Whether pessimist or optimist can get most satisfaction 
out of that fact I shall not try tosay. Enough that, what- 
ever the machinery, the deeper forces of life do seem to pre- 
vail and that there appears to be ample justification for 
the common and often great difference between history’s 
later appreciation of events and forces and men of any 
time and the contemporary party-ridden judgments and 
accounts. 

Also, in the whole story we can see how abstract and in- 
tangible is great leadership or individualism in general. 
Social organization and personal individuality never do 
or can exist apart. Outwardly at any time there are al- 
ways many independent leaders, so-called with varying 
fractions of truth, and among them there may be preparing 
for the posthumous recognition of history a real and great 
leadership. Outwardly, again, there are always parties 
and factions, even great races and powerful nations, with 
their constraints and uniformities and their sheep-like 
personnels and, while more or less pressing in the personality 
of every sheep among them there will be some active in- 
dividuality, in a small fraction or a large contributing its 
influence for a different life, there will always be the sheep 
and the sheep-folds, as well as all the articulate ways of 
life which these imply and without which, supplying as 
they do the necessary formal lines, the mediums, the meth- 
ods and the language, of association and communication 
and exchange, leadership itself would not be possible. 

In any selection of leaders, as in other matters, I may be 
reminded here that it is the voting majority of the people 
that rules. This is true or rather, like most things in- 
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volving human affairs, only in some part true, a “half- 
truth.” It is not the whole truth. At least there is a 
certain incongruity between an electoral majority rule 
with its selection of some individual, and real leader- 
ship. Real leadership, in the first place, as we should 
keep in mind, is not naturally a matter of outward, formal 
and merely contemporary selection; and, in the second 
place, only suggesting perhaps the peculiar utility of 
such democracy, formal majorities by the nature of the 
case, by dint of the manner of their mobilization, tend 
either to reaction or to revolution. In both reaction and 
revolution they have positive value; but they do not in 
themselves directly promote or foster constructive progress. 
Progress needs both such democracy and some aristocracy, 
mass-play and real leadership.) History probably would 
show the forces of the two, of communally associated action 
and of aristocracy, including even personal loneliness, 
nearly if not quite equal in their importance. 


VI. 


Very little has been said so far, except by implication, 
when the great leader was defined in that fourfold character- 
ization, of the individual in general, of the size and character 
of the human person. Yet specific measurement and ap- 
praisal of the person are quite pertinent. How small any 
one of us is, counting only as one in millions, living a mo- 
ment or two in eternity! How petty, too, and ignorant and 
prone to be selfish and mean! But also how great is any- 
one, always the possible leader of one’s group and possible 
member of any group, there being no groups that are in- 
violable! Nothing, in short, can be smaller or meaner, 
nothing greater or nobler, than a human person. Perhaps 
the very possibility of smallness and mere selfishness is 
what gives significance to the greatness and the nobility, 
when these are realized. Josiah Royce, I remember, in the 
very possibility of evil found conviction of God. Lacking 
the courage to fail, as so often said, no one can ever ac- 
complish anything deeply worth while. But suffice it now 
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that, midst all his danger of smallness, the person can be 
great. On just what is this possibility based? 

Many have thought of individuals as only the diminu- 
tive parts of the massive, overwhelming whole, or, again, 
as atoms independent and unrelated, each quite shut up 
within its separate and more component than composed 
self and, if at all social, social only for selfish reasons or 
under compulsion from either earth or Heaven. There 
has been, too, much popular acceptance of individualism 
as naturally even anti-social, aggressively opposed to co- 
operative living of any kind. But the atom, we are learn- 
ing, is really in itself, however diminutive, big with the 
character and the forces of the whole solar system and the 
human individual, however small, if really alive, holds in 
himself all the elements and interests and agencies that 
belong to the whole fabric of society. Perhaps I ought not 
to tell any of my readers how great he is—theoretically, 
in native possibility! Perhaps, on the other hand, it is 
fortunate that the cosmic genius in any one of us is some- 
times a bit hampered by the formalities of civilization. 
But, at least latent, in every individual there is the cosmic 
unity. 

Surely it is the very genius of individuality to be social; 
but not just conventionally so. The genuinely social 
factors of individuality may be variously indicated and will 
doubtless seem significant in varying degrees. Very im- 
portant indeed, although not likely at once to be generally 
appreciated, is the fundamental fact that every act of an 
individual, which shows him, as it@yere, breaking away 
from his conventional and uniformed associates, is an act 
of some special adaptation and all such adaptations are 
essentially social, while many of them may be ideally and 
progressively so. Some one has said that adaptiveness 
beyond mere convention is the very essence of real culture. 
Of course, to recall what was said of the possibility of doing 
wrong, of failing, the individual always may live specially 
and unconventionally by one of two ways, one known as 
the selfish way, by which he becomes, or tends to de- 
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generate into, a mere sordid creature of physical, sensuous 
nature, the other the nobly personal way, certainly not 
less individualistic, by which he moves forward into greater 
breadth and depth of life; but it is worth observing that by 
either route the individual comes into the life of the whole; 
becoming by the former, the way of mere uncontrolled 
instinct, a helpless creature of nature; by the latter, the 
way of conscious and well-purposed will, what in the lan- 
guage of religion would be called a participant in the crea- 
tive life of God. There is simply no such thing as an in- 
dividual, however unconventional, be he instinct-impelled 
or will-guided, who can live, as an atom, to himself alone. 
The very genius of individuality is wholeness, degenerate 
or progressive. 

Besides the essentially social, however unconventional, 
character of the special adaptations of the individual, 
there is to be remarked for our present purpose the very 
different quality of the life of the individual as an individual 
from that of the group. Breadth and narrowness, vitality 
and artificiality, facility or versatility and rigidity, hos- 
pitality and exclusiveness, humanity and institutionalism 
are some of the contrasts. ‘Personally I would do any- 
thing, but, as you know, I am an officer of administration 
and government.” Personally and humanly soldiers ex- 
change real courtesies across battle-lines; but as soldiers 
their exchanges are quite different. Was it not Rousseau 
who said, with a philosopher’s violence of abstraction, 
that if there were only persons in the world, only free, un- 
organized individuals, there would be no battle-lines of 
any kind? Parties, factions, nations fight, not persons; 
not free, fraternal and equal persons. 

Again, it quite belongs to the size and character of in- 
dividuality that it puts emphasis on feeling rather than on 
reason; if selfish, on the feelings of sense, if nobly personal, 
on those of insight, of faith and the spirit. Reason and 
its formule belong primarily to the group and the institu- 
tion; it is the faculty of law and order; but, taken abstractly, 
the individual, for good or for ill, is, not properly illegal or 
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disorderly, but super-legal, the law being for him, not he 
just for it. The individual, too, may dream. He is 
naturally loyal to general principles, to the great free spirits 
of things rather than to any literal and formal pronounce- 
ments about them. He welcomes adventure, pursuing 
the impossible or rather—a much better word—the incom- 
mensurable. For his goal and the great adventure of it he 
has often been willing to die. He is, in other words, by 
nature a visionary, an adventurer, an impractical doc- 
trinaire. Indeed I am sure there can be no real, genuine 
individuality without some of the inspiration of the im- 
practical. In history the impractical adventurers, the 
great doctrinaires, although never formally chosen, have 
come to command their millions, while the practical men 
have served rather than commanded only thousands. The 
doctrinaires have inaugurated new epochs; the others, so 
much more “practical’’, have merely maintained old ones. 
So few of us realize the profound appeal of general ideas, 
of so called abstract generalities. Yet at critical times 
they always get wide vogue and they have great power. 
Love, Justice, Liberty, Humanity, Equality may sound 
dull, but theirs is a significant dullness. They are the life, 
too, of the individual, making him big and active with the 
whole of life, and they give him all men as his followers. 

Time quite forbids that I should go on as I would. Still, 
may I add, before concluding, that in genuine individuality, 
belonging to its size and character, to its expansiveness, 
‘must always be three especially human gifts of truth: 
memory, imagination and humor. Memory only names 
once more what before I called the homing-instinct so im- 
portant to effective progress. Without imagination the 
individual must simply betray his own birthright of free- 
dom and adventure, of open-mindedness and, if I may use 
the word, open-willedness. But humor is a peculiarly 
human and personal gift of truth, especially when one can 
laugh at oneself as well as at others and perhaps above all 
when one can bear that others should laugh at one also. 
These three gifts of truth, I say, are special virtues of the 
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person and marks of his size and peculiar genius, enabling 
him to be just such a reader of inner meanings and namer 
of new things as a progressive leader must always be. 

In conclusion, if you have understood my measurement 
and appraisal of personal individuality, you will see how 
in all individuality lives something that is quite superior 
to the distinctions of place or time, of class or institution. 
Even races and whole eras are smaller than the individual. 
They divide life; he is a unity of it. They confine it; he 
frees it and makes it grow. And in time of crises, with 
the gestation that we have seen, as the preparing new life 
appears, some individual, leading the rest, is sure to be 
able to interpret or—must we rather say?—after his death 
to be found to have interpreted that life to itself. Real 
leadership does have to wait on time. In its own day, just 
because it is leadership, real and progressive, courageous 
and adventurous, impractical and insistent, it has to be in 
question and obscured, often denied and abused. The 
greater leadership be in its day, the more it will be made 
clear or proved outwardly, as in so many historic cases, 
afterwards. No real leader is ever without honor save in 
his own time. Even an ordinary person, it is to be hoped, 
possesses enough individuality in size and quality to make 
his success in some measure depend on the future. To live 
only for the day, not to build beyond knowledge, is hardly 
to live at all. In such living is no effective personality. 


Would you have an illustration of great leadership? I 
take as recent a case as is safe. How great was Lincoln; 
how far-seeing; how above the mere law; how open in mind 
and will; how human; how gifted with humor, imagination 
and sense of home; and how insistent. Abused for his 
insistence; having enemies north as well as south, at home 
as well as abroad, he not so much was for his time as be- 
came for all time a gregt leader. Now not this country, 
but also England, and not the North but also the South 
celebrate him. His leadership, seeing deeply, progressive, 
assertive but, in spite of attacks and charges, not ‘auto- 
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cratic, was real and is now proved. Writes of him, or of 
all leadership, a great English poet and playwright: 


“When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness, passing by, 
Ourselves are great.” 


AuFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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PLATO AND THE MORAL STANDARD (II). 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 


O far we have examined Plato’s position with reference 

to the following norms or standards to which actual 
reference is made in the Dialogues: (1) Universal assent, 
(2) The writings of the legislator, (3) Quantity of pleasure, 
(4) AMsthetic quality, (5) Expediency or benefit, especially 
to individuals, (6) Contribution towards the life of the 
social whole, (7) Orderliness, and (8) Adequacy and self- 
sufficiency. It remains to examine in the same way (9) 
Consistency and (10) Objectivity, before we shall be in a 
position to come to a final conclusion as to Plato’s main 
standpoint re the moral standard. 


9. CONSISTENCY. 


Consistency is, in the first place, understood by Plato in 
a logical sense, as a standard of scientific method, or a prin- 
ciple governing the research of philosophical interlocutors, 
as they experiment in common and observe the logical se- 
quences of an argument, following it whithersoever it may 
lead (Theet. 154 D f., Soph. 230 Bf.). If the various con- 
sequences of a given position contradict one another, that is 
a sure sign that there is some logical flaw in the position 
itself, and that the position in question must, by all who 
accept the standards involved in the dialectical method, be 
abandoned (Gorg. 460 E f., 509 A, ete.). If, on the other 
hand, all the logical consequences of a given position meet in 
a single point, or tend in one and the same direction, 7.e., are 
harmonious and consistent, they not only confirm one an- 
other, but strengthen and indeed in the end prove the truth 
of the position under discussion (Rep. 498 E). The ideal 
of method is thus that scientific thinking should exhibit the 
characteristics of identity of direction, concentration of 
evidence upon a single point, harmony and systematic unity 
(Polit. 285 B f., Soph. 253 B f.). 
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The reason for accepting consistency as a standard for 
methodical or scientific thinking, is that consistency is a 
fundamental characteristic of the object of such thinking. 
The aim of scientific or methodical thinking is to discover a 
law, to disentangle the Idea from its sensory envelope, its 
“appearances,” and study it by the clear light of intellect, 
not only in its own nature, but also in its relations to other 
Ideas (Soph. 259 E, Phileb. 16 D-E, ete.). Thus discovered, 
the Idea is found to be a “one in many, ”’ 7.e., to exhibit the 
characteristic of identity in diversity, or of consistency and 
systematic unity, and in their relations to one another the 
Ideas as a whole constitute precisely such a system (Phedr. 
249 B, Soph. 254 Bf.). Each Idea is different from each 
other Idea, but the ideal realm as a whole exhibits in the 
clearest possible way the attributes of unity in diversity, 
consistency, systematic harmony (Soph. 250 ff.). The 
object of thought thus possesses the characteristic of con- 
sistency in the highest degree, and can be approached cog- 
nitively only by a method which is capable of taking on this 
characteristic. Man possesses innately a certain kinship 
with reality. He has an Anlage in his mind which is identi- 
cal in principle with the most fundamental law of objects. 
The problem is, so to develop this Anlage that the mind can 
fully apprehend its natural objects (Theet. 185 D f., Rep. 
490 B-C, etc.). Not every activity of mind will do. £.g., 
sense-perception, which many regard as the proper instru- 
ment of knowledge, is hopelessly inadequate. Fluidity, in- 
stability, impermanence—its prevailing characteristics— 
are as such incapable of taking on fixity and permanence. 
Sensory experience and the world of ideal relationships are 
thus disparate, and no amount of using our eyes and ears 
alone will ever give us scientific knowledge (Theet. 157, 
Rep. 529 B f.). So again of emotional and artistic experi- 
ence, commonly regarded as the pathway to Truth. This 
goes somewhat further, for the artist feels his kinship with 
reality, and is actually capable, when truly inspired, of cer- 
tain intimations and partial revelations of the ideal world. 
To these momentary visions he gives powerful expression in 
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the form of rhythms and symbols, and his influence upon 
mankind is incalculably great. But intense feeling and en- 
thusiasm are uncertain guides, and whether his individual 
visions are true or false, the artist, as such, does not know. 
In the absence of a consistent method and a scientific cri- 
terion, he frequently, in practice, selects the inferior and less 
valuable types of experience for artistic embellishment, and 
such failures in selection sufficiently indicate that following 
one’s feelings is not the best way to seek knowledge of the 
ideal realm.'!' For the building up of scientific knowledge, 
then, sensory and emotional experience are inadequate, and 
it is necessary to seek a method which will develop to the 
full the human Anlage, and thus remain identical in prin- 
ciple with the object to be investigated. This method is to 
be found in strict analysis and synthesis, and the scientist 
uses this method, which is the embodiment of consistency, 
because, by its means, he is enabled to take up into his mind 
the systematic unity and consistency which are the most 
fundamental characteristics of the ideal world, 7.e., of the 
objects whose nature he desires to investigate. 

It is not, however, in a merely “formal”’ sense that Pla- 
tonic consistency is to be understood. Megarian logic has 
solved its problem when it has succeeded in establishing bare 
identities and bare differences. Not so with the Platonic 
dialectician. He rather investigates how far, and in what 
specific ways, A is identical with, or different from, other 
elements B,C, D. . . inthe ideal world. It is not so much 
the abstract, as the concrete universal, which is under obser- 
vation (Parm. 136 B—C, Rep. 402 C). The Platonic scien- 
tist does not satisfy the demands of his method by establish- 
ing, e.g., the proposition that A is A (or B or C), but develops 
the concept which forms the subject of his discourse by ex- 
panding its intellectual context, z.e., by expanding its con- 
crete meaning in accordance with the demands of consis- 
tency. An example will explain what is meant. Let our 





1 Pheedr. 244 ff., etc. Cf. Lodge, Reality and the Moral Judgment in Plato, 
Philos. Review, XXIX pp. 461-464. 
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subject of discourse be the concept of the ‘‘ philosopher.’ 
The philosopher is, by definition, a lover of truth. This 
means (1) that he loves truth, that he refuses to rest satisfied 
with appearances and opinions, but presses on until he 
reaches the end of the intellectual world and apprehends 
truth in its own nature (Rep. 490 B f., 532 A-B). It means 
further (2) that he loves all truth, that he refuses to remain 
satisfied with an amount of knowledge which is accurate 
enough so far as it goes, but does not cover the entire field. 
He loves the whole (Rep. 475 B, 485). It means further (3) 
that he loves the truth, that there is something in him which 
responds to its appeal, that he desires to possess it, to possess 
it eternally, to realize the fruits of it in his life, in his life as a 
private citizen or, if he finds himself in the right kind of 
state, also in the lives of those around him who willingly 
accept him as their leader (Symp. 205 E ff. Rep. 496 B f.). 
This example illustrates, perhaps sufficiently, how scientific 
method expands the concrete significance of an idea in 
accordance with the requirements of consistency. Under- 
stood in this concrete sense, consistency is a characteristic of 
every concept so far as it is an Idea, so far, that is, as it 
genuinely constitutes an element in the ideal world, and the 
function of scientific analysis and synthesis consists pre- 
cisely in unfolding the meaning and relationships in the 
ideal world which belong to the particular Idea which hap- 
pens to be the subject under investigation. 

From this it follows that moral Ideas also, e.g., the Ideas 
of Justice, Courage, Temperance, etc., possess this charac- 
teristic of being a one in many, of forming parts of a single 
consistent system, and are capable of intellectual expansion 
at the hands of the scientific student of ethics (Rep. 402 C, 
618 Cf.). But it should be noted that it is not in virtue of 
any specifically ethical quality that they are expansible— 
mathematical and esthetical Ideas are equally expansible 
—but in virtue of their being Ideas and constituting, as 
such, portions of the ideal system. It is their ethical qual- 
ity which, no doubt, gives them their moral significance, 
their impressiveness and importance for the conduct of life. 
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But it is from their more general, metaphysical or ideal 
quality that they derive their consistency and expansibility. 
When, then, it is demonstrated that what is commonly ac- 
cepted as a moral idea—e.g., money-making, power-seeking, 
or the pursuit of pleasure as the goal of life and the supreme 
good—falls apart, in the hands of the scientific analyst, into 
elements which are disparate, 7.e., leads, when consistently 
expanded, to consequences which contradict one another, 
the argument proves, not so much that the ideal in question 
is lacking in ethical quality, as that it is lacking in logical 
quality. Thus, when it is shown that the ideal of money- 
making leads to a plutocratic and oligarchic organization of 
the state, and that a state ruled by such oligarchs eventually 
destroys itself, so that the ideal of money-making leads, not 
to success in money-making, but to financial ruin, if not to 
death, what is directly proved is that this popular ideal con- 
tradicts itself and is thus irrational, is not an Idea at all, 
cannot be regarded as forming part of the ideal system.? 
It follows from this, of course, that it is not a moral Idea 
either; but the point of the argument is, primarily, to deny 
that it is an Idea at all, in any final sense. So too of the ar- 
gument against Thrasymachus. The point made is that sys- 
tematic pleonexia, which can take place only under the suppo- 
sition of a stable social order, is inconsistent with the order 
which it presupposes, and leads inevitably to the disruption 
of all social order, in this way destroying its own possibility. 
As an ideal for social leadership, it is thus self-contradictory, 
and cannot possibly constitute an element in the ideal sys- 
tem, of which consistency is so prominent an attribute (Rep. 
351 B ff.). From this it follows that it is not a moral ideal 
either, but the refutation is directed, primarily, against its 
claim to be regarded as rational or as one of the ideal patterns 
which together constitute reality. It is with a clear con- 
sciousness of this that the Platonic Socrates sums up the 
discussion in the statement that, so far as the specific nature 





* Rep. 422 ff., ete. Cf. Lodge, op. cit., Philos. Review XXIX p. 360. So 
also justice consists in each element in the state being true to its own Idea, the 
Ideas in question constituting a perfect system (Rep. 433 ff.). 
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of the moral Idea under discussion (Justice) is concerned, 
nothing definite has been discovered (Rep. 354 C). So too 
jn the argument with Callicles, he states that he himself 
knows nothing as to the specific moral truths involved (re 
Temperance), but that he is convinced that such a position 
as has been maintained by Callicles is contradictory and 
irrational (Gorg. 509 A, etc.). 

From these and from similar instances (Theet. 150 B f., 
Rep. 338 E ff.) it follows that, for Plato, consistency is a 
standard, by reference to which the ideality, rather than the 
morality, of situations or proposed actions is judged. It 
decides their right to be accepted as ideals at all, 7.e., as 
fitted to take their place in the ideal system which consti- 
tutes reality, and to be regarded as fully rational. Thus 
understood, the term is employed in two main senses: (1) 
logical, z.e., as one of the standards necessarily involved in 
the dialectical method. Two or more interlocutors, in or- 
der to come to grips with one another, in order to discuss at 
all, necessarily observe the requirements of consistency. 
In this sense consistency is used to test whether a given sub- 
ject of discourse—e.g., the Parmenidean ‘‘one,”’ or pleasure 
or power claiming to be the chief good—can be discussed 
consistently at all, or whether it leads to contradictions which 
make discussion itself ludicrous and absurd (Euthyd. 303, 
Theet. 161 E, Parm. 135 B-C). The second sense (2) is 
more metaphysical, less a law of thought as such, and more 
a law of ultimate entities, a law expressing the interrelation- 
ship of elements in the metaphysically real world of Ideas 
(Parm. 131 C ff., Soph. 251 D ff.). In this sense consistency 
tests the right of a proposed course of action to be regarded 
as real rather than as illusory, 7.e., tests the objective validity 
of the subject of discourse (Phedr. 247 C f., Parm. 132 D, 
Soph. 247). This second sense seems to be the more final 
for Plato. Interlocutors observe the requirements of con- 
sistency, not merely in order to discuss with one another, 
but especially in order that, by means of such discussion, 
they may establish contact with the ideal world which con- 
stitutes reality. In our search for the Platonic standard 
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which serves to distinguish good from evil, we thus pass 
from the study of consistency in the logical sense to its pro- 
founder sense, in which it coincides with objectivity. 


10. OBJECTIVITY. 


From the time of Thales to the time of Plotinus, reference 
to the objective or the real as a final standard by which to 
determine the value of actions is characteristic for Greek 
thought. Everywhere around him, in the eclipses of the 
heavenly bodies, in the calms and sudden storms of the 
£gean, in the rapid social and political developments from 
Magna Grecia to Persia, the Greek saw change, instability, 
a bewilderingly kaleidoscopic movement of life. On the 
outskirts of the Hellenic world, e.g., among the Heracli- 
teans of Asia Minor and the Sophists of the North and West, 
there was a tendency to see in life nothing but a struggle of 
conflicting wills-to-power, each equally arbitrary and sub- 
jective, a kind of atomistic individualism in which might 
made right and intelligence was a convenient instrument in 
the hands of the unconstitutional dictator for the Machia- 
vellian deception of his less clever subjects as well as of his 
competitors for power. In Greece itself, under the in- 
fluence of a historically successful imperialism at Athens, 
this doctrine found a measure of acceptance among the 
aspiring and half-educated scions of noble and wealthy 
families. But for the typically Hellenic thinker, Change 
always constitutes a challenge to seek for some underlying 
Permanent, a Reality of which the changing phenomena are 
but the Appearances, and the chief solution of the problem 
along these lines is found in the Dialogues of Plato. 

The problem is, starting from the changing phenomena of 
experience, somehow to penetrate beneath the surface and 
discover the underlying reality, a reality which shall satisfy 
the demand of reason for unity, consistency, and meaning. 
The only way in which this problem can be solved is by the 
discovery and use of a method which will sift the phenomena 
so as to extract from them all of their content which can sat- 
isfy the ideal of consistency and systematic unity. This is 
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the dialectical method, and in the hands of Plato it is used, 
with clear self-consciousness, for precisely this purpose 
(Polit. 285 B f., Parm. 136 B-C, Phileb. 16 D-E). 

All experience, however illusory, however much a matter 
of ‘‘appearance,”’ is at least partly objective, contains some 
reference to reality, although its reference to the final real- 
ity, the system of Ideas, may be indirect and implicit. For 
example, sensory experience, however fluctuating and mis- 
leading, does convey information concerning the physical 
object which stimulates eye or ear (Theet. 163 B f., Phileb. 
33 D), and the physical object certainly partakes of the 
reality which Plato ascribes to all objects which can act upon 
others.* Scientific method cannot, however, extract from 
sensory experience any kernel of reality which, while re- 
maining at this level—i.e., remaining a matter of direct 
sensory experience—will also satisfy the requirements of the 
method in the way of system, consistency, unity. There is 
no possiblility of erecting a structure which shall be both 
sensory and of scientific value. For in the hands of the 
dialectician sensory experience inevitably develops incon- 
sistencies of all sorts, and the problems thus raised cannot 
be solved until we rise above the level of sensation (Rep. 522 
C ff.). Judged, then, by reference to the standard of objec- 
tivity, sensory experience, so far as it remains sensory, fails 
to satisfy the demands of reason. 

Unsatisfactory, however, as it is in this form, sensation 
yet furnishes the basis upon which something a little more 
helpful can be erected. Freed from the fluctuations of the 
sensation-process, made more permanent, and, as it were, 
standardized in the form of memories, such experiences 
(Theet. 163 E f., Cratyl. 437 B), when synthesized with 
yet further sensations, can give us “opinion’’—a kind of 
experience which expresses, in condensed and concentrated 
form, the meaning-elements common to many memories 





’ Soph. 247 D-E. Also the analogy in the “line” (Rep. 509 E f.) indicates 
that physical objects stand to their “‘images”’ as reality to appearance. 
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and sensations.‘ Opinion, however, is not only less fluctu- 
ating than sensation. Containing, as it does, the elements 
common to many experiences of the same type, it tends to 
be also more consistent than the single sensory experience, 
and thus more nearly satisfies the demands of scientific 
method. And yet, there is a reason which prevents it from 
ever being fully satisfactory. Analysis and synthesis of our 
opinions, resuiting in something which still remains opinion, 
leave us with a certain deficiency, a deficiency inherent in 
the nature of opinion as such. Opinion may be correct and 
true, objective and sound, and, so far, from a strictly practi- 
cal standpoint, e.g., as a guide to specific action, is satisfac- 
tory enough. If the opinion on the basis of which we act, 
is itself based upon reality, then our action reflects the true 
nature of the reality in question. £.g., if we wish to reach a 
certain place, and if our opinion as to the route to be fol- 
lowed is correct, we shall reach the place (Meno 97). But 
the difficulty is that opinion, as such, is merely opinion, 
and contains in itself no criterion of its own correctness. It 
may thus, equally well, be false, out of touch with things-as- 
they-are. If our opinion as to the route to be followed is 
false, we shall not reach the place (Thext. 187 D ff., Symp. 
202 A). 

Opinion, then, may be true, or it may be false. If opin- 
ions are false, no scientific manipulations can extract from 
them objectively valid conclusions (Polit. 278 D-E). Even 
if we imagine two false opinions accidentally so opposed to 
one another as partly to cancel out in such a way as to leave 
standing a statement which happened to be true, this result 
itself could be no more than an ungrounded belief, right 
opinion, possibly, but still only opinion, without insight 
into its own truth or falsity, and thus, as such, still unsatis- 
factory from a theoretical standpoint. If opinions are true, 





‘ Phedo 96 B, Phileb. 38 B. Opinion may be based upon our own sensory 
experiences, or upon the experiences of others imparted to us in words (Tim. 51 
D f., Thesxt. 201 A-C). 
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however, or at least largely true, Plato thinks it possible, by 
comparing them carefully, by a thorough analysis and 
synthesis to cancel out the false elements and to retain the 
positive element common to all the true opinions, and this 
method of sifting does actually result in giving us something 
satisfactory, for it gives us the Idea itself (Polit. 277 E f., 285 
B, cf., Parm. 131 E). But so long as we remain at the level 
of opinion, the reality undoubtedly contained within the 
opinion cannot be extracted in such a way as to fulfil the 
requirements of the scientist. The reality which is finally 
extracted has raised us above the level of opinion, to the 
level of the Idea. 

To the level of the Idea.—Yes, but not to the level of the 
Idea considered in its full nature as ideal. At the present 
ievel, which we may perhaps characterize as the higher level of 
opinion or the lower level of knowledge, the level of the spe- 
cial or departmental sciences (Rep. 533 B-D, etc.), the idea 
is still an empirical generalization. It is raised above the 
mere groping which precedes science, and has won its way 
through to a certain degree of clearness, but it is still empiri- 
cal, still closely bound up with the masses of opinion from 
which it has been with difficulty extracted. That is to say, 
it is still grounded in sensory experience, still verified by 
reference to sensory experiments (Rep. 510 D-E). It may 
be compared with other ideas which fall within its own 
group, and may thus beslightly further loosed from its moor- 
ings in an experience which is still, in the end, sensory; but so 
long as these other ideas are at its own level, no amount of 
intellectual manipulation can make this level more than the 
level of departmental knowledge, a type of knowledge which 
is still partly “blind,” 7.e., still devoid of the highest insight 
(Pheedr. 250 A-B, Rep. 484 C.f., etc.). Thestandpoint and 
conclusions of the departmental sciences, resting, as they 
do, upon assumptions, upon something accepted, taken for 
granted, still retain to a certain degree the nature of “ opin- 
ion” (Rep. 534 C), and it is only when, by a still wider syn- 
thesis of these assumptions themselves, the element which 
has hitherto been taken for granted is finally grounded, and 
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grounded in a principle which is itself ideal and completely 
permeable to reason, that we reach the stage of perfect sys- 
tem, perfect unity, perfect consistency, perfect intelligibility. 
Reality is now envisaged as a system of all the Ideas unified 
and made intelligible in their interrelations by the supreme 
principle of their nature and organization, the Idea of Good, 
and in this vision demands of consistency and objectivity 
are fully satisfied (Rep. 511 B ff., 532 ff., Soph. 254 B-C). 
The problem has been solved. 

This ideal vision is difficult for the individual to realize. 
But when and so far as realized, it is not something tenuous, 
formal, abstract, less vital than the ordinary human ex- 
periences at the level of sensation or opinion. On the con- 
trary, these more elementary experiences are fragmentary, 
contradictory, overlaid with misleading associations which 
obscure what forces of insight we do possess (Rep. 527 D-E, 
Phileb. 58 A). The result of the sifting method of dialectic 
is to give us the genuine elements of reality which underlie 
the tissue of associations which constitute ‘‘common” sense, 
and these elements, separated out and apprehended in their 
interrelations, are concrete, rich, and vital in the highest de- 
gree. The experience of the dialectician is not a convenient 
epistemological arrangement of formal patterns expressive 
of unity and diversity, but is a rational, clear-cut experi- 
encing of the actual, concrete structure of reality itself (Rep. 
518 C f.). The Permanent underlying Change, the Real 
which underlies Appearance, has been finally discovered, 
and the source of superficiality, irrelevance, and deception 
has been finally removed. 

When, therefore, it is stated that the value of conduct and 
character should be estimated by reference to the degree of 
objectivity which they manifest, what is meant is that con- 
duct organized and directed by insight into the genuine struc- 
ture of reality is not a house of cards, or the baseless fabric 
of a dream-illusion, but is firm as reality itself, is itself real 
and an organic portion of reality itself (Cf. Laws 903 B f.). 
A character which is formed upon the ideal patterns, takes 
up into itself, as constituent elements in its own structure, 
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the principles discovered by scientific method. In fact, the 
philosopher gradually becomes the embodiment of the ideal 
system, each pattern which he discovers in the universe 
having its counterpart in his own mind, so that the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm are, at least in principle, identical, 
the visible universe and the knowing mind being two expres- 
sions of one and the same system of Ideas (Rep. 472 C-D, 
500 B ff.). It is because the philosopher has the root of the 
matter in him, that he is capable of understanding the uni- 
verse, and the process of philosophic study is thus at one and 
the same time (1) development of insight into the ideal pat- 
terns and their interconnection in the universe, and (2) 
the development in his own character of structural lines 
corresponding precisely to the patterns and their intercon- 
nections which his insight is discovering. The character 
and conduct of such a man escape subjectivity and fallacy, 
are rational and objective in the highest sense (Rep. 490 
B, 540, 613 A-B). When, then, it is stated that objec- 
tivity is a moral standard, it is meant that actions and 
characters are of value precisely so far as they express the 
genuine nature of a rational universe, and of a universe 
which is not only rational, not only satisfactory to the 
inteilect, but is also existent, the universe which is, and is 
rational. This certainly constitutes a standpoint for deciding 
upon the value of actions, and it is impossible to conceive of 
one which could be more final. As Plato puts it, we have 
come to the end of the intellectual realm. For the philo- 
sophic judge, 7.e., for the finest and most highly trained 
réason, such a standard is final, absolutely true. 


So far we have considered, separately and in detail, the 
evidence upon which universal assent, written law, pleasure, 
benefit, social solidarity, etc., are regarded as furnishing us 
us with moral standards, with criteria upon which we can 
rely in our attempts to distinguish good from evil. We 
should now be in a position to put together the results of 
these separate investigations, and, by summing up the evi- 
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dence in a more general way, to come to a final conclusion as 
to Plato’s general attitude on the moral standard. 

As we look over the results of our separate studies, we 
note that nearly all the proposed moral standards have 
one thing in common: it is from the standpoint of opinion 
rather than of knowledge, that they are accepted as stand- 
ards of value. As opinion deepens into knowledge or phil- 
osophic insight, they are seen to be inadequate and partial, 
pointing beyond themselves to another standard as more 
final, a standard which alone gives to them what moral sig- 
nificance they possess. In our more general summary of 
the evidence, we can thus take this as our single point of 
comparison, and can ask, in each case, what this final stand- 
ard is, to which, by the verdict of philosophic knowledge, 
the special standard seems to point. 

Let us begin with ‘‘universal assent.”’ If we ask what 
is the exact content common to all opinions on moral sub- 
jects, and whence derived, we find that the content itself is 
highly general and vague, amounting to little more than 
agreement that there is a distinction between good and evil, 
that the distinction is of great practical importance, and 
that the good possesses characteristics such as independence 
upon externals, adequacy, desirability, etc. If we ask upon 
what this universal assurance is grounded, we find that it 
rests upon the general experience of the race, especially upon 
general social experience, and that this is the gradually 
sifted-out residuum of fluctuating sensations and associa- 
tions. So far as these matters of universal opinion are cor- 
rect—and Plato believes that, at least in these general 
matters, they are correct—this means that in the general 
experience of the race, a certain amount of reality has become 
sifted out from appearances, and that these general opinions 
are right and true, as being based upon the reality which is 
experienced even in the less valuable forms of sensation and 
association. The final standard, then, by reference to 
which the value of universal assent as a criterion is decided, 
is its objectivity, the degree to which the content of univer- 
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sal assent corresponds to the nature of the real, 1.e., the ideal 
world. 

So too legal enactments represent, to a large extent, the 
workings upon the community of forces such as hunger, dis- 
ease, war, and trade, which are a part of physical nature— 
so much so, in fact, that the institutions of law derive a large 
portion of their objectivity from the objectivity of these 
great natural forces (Rep. 373 D f., Laws 709, 766 D ff.). 
The highest kind of law, however, is not an unreflective re- 
action to the stimulation of the environment, but is a delib- 
erate attempt, on the part of the philosophic legislator, to 
reshape the constitution so as to reproduce, in its structure, 
the structure of the system of Ideas, and so far as he is suc- 
cessful, law has not only the objectivity of nature, but 
shares also in the very essence of objectivity, the ratio es- 
sendi itself. The measure of his success, and in consequence 
the final standard by which the value of law itself is judged, 
is the objectivity of the result, 7.e., the extent to which 
legal enactments reproduce the structure of the ideal 
system. 

So also with pleasure. Plato’s position is that pleasure, 
which accompanies the functioning of our action-systems, 
is actually more pleasant, more intense and more durable, 
according as it is more objective, more real. That is to say, 
the organization of our action-systems which most nearly 
reproduce the organization of the ideal patterns which to- 
gether constitute the metaphysically real world, is accom- 
panied by a pleasure which is more real and genuine, not 
only in a metaphysical sense, but actually as experienced 
pleasure, than any pleasures which could accompany action- 
systems organized upon some plan which is not attuned to 
the nature of the universe. For these, being out of touch 
with things-as-they-are, would tend to be narrow and thus 
in conflict with themselves as well as ill-adjusted to their 





5 He is never fully successful (Rep. 473 A), for the material in which he em- 
bodies the ideal does not fully admit of this. The best he can do is to establish 
a legal system which will do for the time being. It will need constant revision 
(Polit. 294 A f., 299 Ef., etc.). 
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environment, and their hedonic tone would thus inevitably 
be inferior. Quantity of experienced pleasure, then, de- 
pending upon and thus representing the structure of the 
ideal world, can be used as a moral standard, as a test of 
the objective value of the different ends which men pursue. 
The final moral standard, however, which gives to ‘‘ quantity 
of pleasure’”’ its significance as a test of values, is objectivity, 
or the degree to which the organization of character corre- 
sponds to the organization of the real world of Ideas. 

The case of esthetical quality is, perhaps, not so clear. 
Essentially a matter of rhythms and balances and the or- 
dered recurrence of accent, in a word, the introduction, into 
sensuous experience, of an intellectually apprehensible prin- 
ciple of order (symmetry) in such a way as to bring about a 
relatively intense emotional reaction, esthetical quality is, 
of course, an attribute of whatever exhibits these charac- 
teristics. Ethical character, for instance, is an organiza- 
tion of sensuous experience in terms of an intellectually 
apprehensible principle; it is orderly, balanced, and harmoni- 
ous, and makes a certain appeal to the emotions; it thus 
possesses esthetical quality, and this is fully recognized by 
Plato. On the other hand, just as pleasure may be obtained 
from many sources, some of which are mutually exclusive 
(Phileb. 12 C f.), so also of esthethical pleasure; and an ac- 
tual study of the situations and character-types enhanced 
by the wizardry of the artist leads Plato to the conclusion 
that ethically inferior characters and situations, into which 
the element of contrast and conflict—an element ideally ab- 
sent from the ethical character—enters, admit of a greater 
degree of esthetical quality. There is therefore a difference 
between pleasure and esthetical quality. For while dif- 
ferent situations a, b, c, . . . n, all give pleasure to certain 
corresponding characters A, B, C, . . . N, a maximum of 
pleasure is produced by ethical situations, so that the pleas- 
ure experienced by the ethical character is quantitatively 
superior to that of the others. But with esthetical quality, 
while any situations which are orderly in such a way as to 
intensify emotion, have this quality, actually the maximal 
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emotional reaction is produced, not by ethical situations and 
characters, 7.e., not by what is orderly as such, but rather by 
what is emotionally exciting. Maximal artistic experience 
is compatible with a comparatively small amount of objec- 
tive orderliness; and thus consistency (absence of contrast 
and conflict), as well as objectivity, is of less importance, in 
dealing with esthetical quality, than in dealing with pleas- 
ure. There is thus no direct correlation between ethical 
and xsthetical quality. It remains true that the “rightly 
and nobly ordered mind and character’’ will always possess 
esthetical quality; but it cannot be inferred that, because 
a given character is beautiful and affects the beholder like a 
work of art, it is also of high ethical quality. A‘sthetical 
quality is always an accompaniment, but never a condition 
of ethical quality; and as it accompanies it only as a neces- 
sary consequence of the orderliness of the ethical character, 
which orderliness is dependent upon and representative of 
the ideal order, it follows that it is really the ideal order, or 
the objective, which gives to esthetical quality whatever 
meaning it possesses as confirmatory evidence of moral 
quality. The final standard, then, to which the occasional 
use of esthetical quality as a standard points, is objectivity, 
or the extent to which a given character or situation re- 
produces the orderliness of the ideal world. 

The case of expediency or benefit is more plain. To 
benefit a man is to help him to realize his own Idea, to 
become more fully a man, more fully the embodiment 
of Justice and of the other qualities which go to make 
up the ideal of humanity, i.e., to assist him to take up 
reality into his own life and thus become more nearly the 
embodiment of the ideal or ultimately real system. When 
therefore it is stated that expediency or benefit constitutes a 
standard by reference to which we can estimate the value of 
actions and characters, what is meant is that the degree to 
which an action realizes the ideal, embodies the objective and 
metaphysically real system of Ideas, is the final standard of 
value, and that anything which helps to bring this about, 
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or is ‘‘beneficial,”’ derives its value from this final standard 
of objectivity or realization of the ideal world. 

The case of contribution to the life of the social whole is 
no less clear. While, at the level of opinion, it is possible to 
support class legislation, to aim at the interest of the stronger 
or governing class, through thick and thin with complete 
honesty of purpose, but with a certain weakness of insight, 
at the higher level of knowledge it is beyond doubt that the 
ideal for the social group is to be fully representative of the 
virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, so that 
the individual citizen realizes his own Idea in harmony with 
the Ideas of the whole social group, and the group as a whole 
realizes, as completely as possible, the system of ideal pat- 
terns laid up in heaven, the City of God. The valuable 
thing here is undoubtedly the realization of the ideal sys- 
tem, and when it is asked, Does such and such an action 
contribute towards the life of the social whole? what is 
meant is, Does it contribute to realize the ideal life, to make 
empirically real on earth what is ideally real in heaven? 
The final standard here is thus undoubtedly objectivity, or 
realization of the ideal patterns which together constitute 
ultimate reality. 

The case of orderliness can similarly be in no doubt. At 
the level of opinion, the orderliness of a psychic disposition, 
of obedience to the powers that be, of the starry heaven, etc., 
can be mistaken for trustworthy moral standards, though 
in themselves these may be, in spite of their relative order- 
liness, of but slight moral significance. But at the level 
of knowledge it becomes clear that it is ideal orderli- 
ness, the orderliness which is found in the mutual relations 
of the ideal elements which together constitute ultimate 
reality, which gives whatever moral significance and value 
attaches to human and physical laws. The final standard 
is thus clearly objectivity, 7.e., the extent to which the order- 
liness of an institution or character corresponds to and em- 
bodies the ideal orderliness, the orderliness of the final 
reality. 
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So too with adequacy and self-sufficiency. While opin- 
ions may go so far astray as to invest the unconstitutional 
despot with these attributes of the highest good, from the 
standpoint of knowledge, to say that something is adequate 
and independent, is to say that it constitutes an organized 
whole, and that its principle of organization is identical 
with the principle which underlies the ideal or ultimately 
real system. It is thus objectivity, or its reproduction of 
the structure of reality, which makes the ethical character 
adequate and independent, and it is objectivity which, here 
also, is the real standard of the value-judgment. 

Finally, consistency is understood by Plato, not merely 
as a logical principle or law of thought, but also as a law of 
things, a law which expresses the inter-relationship of the 
world of Ideas, and it is used, as we have seen, to test, not 
so much the morality, as the ideality of a proposed line of 
action, 7.e., to test its objectivity or correspondence with the 
ideal system which constitutes ultimate reality. The final 
standard, then, here also, is objectivity. 

We are now in a position to sum up our conclusion briefly. 
The final standard of value, in every case, has turned out to 
be objectivity, or the degree to which a proposed course of 
action, or a character under investigation, is patterned upon 
the ideal principles which, for Plato, constitute reality. 
These principles are organized in terms of a single principle, 
the Idea of Good, 7.e., the principle of Value as such, value 
and reality being identified; and a character or an action 
has value, precisely to the degree in which it is based upon 
and tends to realize the principle of Value itself. Under- 
stood in the light of this final principle, 7.e., as expressions 
of ultimate Value or of the essence of Reality, universal as- 
sent, written law, quantity of pleasure, expediency, consis- 
tency, etc., can safely be used as proximate standards, by 
which to measure the value of actions and characters in par- 
ticular situations and from particular standpoints. It is in 
this sense that they are used by the Platonic dialectician. 
But apart from such transvaluation in the light of this prin- 
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ciple, they belong to the region of opinion, the region of 
twilight and moral blindness, and cannot safely be used as 
moral standards at all. It is insight into Reality, or the 
ideal realm and its principle, alone, which enables the philo- 
sophic judge to make value-judgments which are reliable 


and valid. 
RupPeRT CLENDON LODGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

THe ANALYsIS OF Minp. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S.  Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. vii, 310. Price, 16s. net. 

The title of this book is perhaps slightly misleading. It is 
not a treatise on analytical psychology, but a series of lectures 
mainly on the significance and implications of recent theories 
of behaviourism. Many of the facts that are emphasized by the 
behaviourists are of course by no means new discoveries. It has 
long been a matter of general knowledge that many actions, both 
human and animal, that are apparently guided by rational choice 
have to be interpreted on a much lower basis. The awful con- 
sequences that would ensue to the centipede if it had to consider 
which leg is to ‘‘come after which” are familiar to most of us; 
and we are aware that many of the ostensible thoughts of human 
beings are little more than parrot-like repetitions of words. The 
behaviourists, however, extend the range of such interpretations 
so widely as almost, if not quite, to eliminate conscious purpose 
from the universe altogether. Obviously .a view of this kind 
demands consideration from the ethical as well as from the purely 
psychological point of view. As Mr. Russell says (p. 27) “It 
is humiliating to find how terribly adequate this hypothesis turns 
out to be.”’ It is humiliating because it seems to reduce human 
life essentially to the animal level and animal life to the level of 
physiological process. It only needs a slight extension of this 
levelling process to resolve physiology into chemistry and physics. 
Without absolutely accepting these apparent consequences of the 
behaviourist contention, Mr. Russell certainly makes very large 
concessions to it. It is well to note, however, that he urges that 
the acceptance of such a position does not necessarily lead to 
pure materialism; for, as he says in the Preface, “‘An old-fashioned 
materialism can receive no support from modern physies.”’ The 
view to which he inclines is rather that of William James and 
others, ‘According to which the ‘stuff’ of the world is neither men- 
tal nor material, but a ‘neutral stuff’ out of which both are con- 
structed.”’ The use of the word “‘stuff,’’ however, seems to bring 
the ultimate reality somewhat nearer to Matter than to Spirit; but 
this may be only a verbal objection. Obviously it would not be 
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possible to discuss this doctrine within the limits of such a review 
as the present, but it may be worth while to notice some points 
on which Mr. Russell’s statements appear to be open to criticism. 

First, with reference to the suggested reduction of all laws of 
action to those of physics and chemistry. Mr. Russell refers 
more than once to the view of Mr. J. S. Haldane “that physiology 
is not theoretically reducible to physics and chemistry’’; and he 
urges (p. 90) that “‘we ought certainly to require very strong 
evidence before admitting any such breach of continuity as be- 
tween living and dead matter.” It is significant that the reduc- 
tion suggested is to “physics and chemistry.’’ I should have 
thought that even in the case of chemical processes the behaviour 
of a compound could not be predicted from that of its component 
parts. In the case of a living organism the difference is so marked 
that the conception of “organic unity” has come to be applied 
generally to all wholes that cannot simply be treated as sums of 
their parts. The way in which this conception has been applied, 
for instance, by Dr. G. E. Moore to the consideration of values 
is well known. On the whole, it is surely still true that the onus 
probandi lies upon those who claim that the more complex unities 
can be directly explained by means of the more simple. 

“It is clear from many instances,” Mr. Russell notes in another 
place (p. 259) “‘that accuracy may be purely mechanical. The 
most complete form of accuracy consists of giving correct answers 
to questions, an achievement in which calculating machines far 
surpass human beings.””’ He might have added that books often 
convey very accurate information, that a watch can sometimes 
be trusted to tell the time of the day, and that an zroplane is 
much better at flying than any man. But Heine’s well-known 
gibe against the English, that their machines are like men and 
their men like machines, can hardly be said to be “‘humiliating”’ 
in its first member; and it is not even certain that it is so in its 
second. What can be done mechanically may very well be left 
to mechanism. We are then all the freer to perform without 
mechanism the more important things that it cannot achieve. At 
any rate, though Paley’s watch is no doubt somewhat out of 
date, it would surely be strange that the perfection of a machine 
should be taken as evidence of the absence of intelligence. The 
answers that the calculating machine gives are supplied, in reality, 
by the man who designed it; and he had to give a good deal 
of thought to its construction. 

Vol. XXXTII—No. 2. 
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The discussion of Belief is one of the most interesting parts 
of Mr. Russell’s work. On the general nature of Belief he ac- 
cepts the statement of James—‘‘In its inner nature, belief, or 
the sense of reality, is a sort of feeling more allied to the emotions 
than to anything else.”” The plausibility which this view has 
seems to me to depend partly on a confusion between simple 
belief and the special kind of belief that is commonly called Faith 
(which appears to be a compound of simple belief and a sense 
of the importance of the thing believed). This confusion is more 
readily fallen into in German, where the word “Glaube” does 
duty both for the simple and the complex fact. In English it 
ought to be more easy to guard against it. The belief that 3+4 
=7 does not appear to me to be emotional; but the belief of the 
Pythagoreans that 3, 4 and 7 are specially important numbers 
may very well contain an emotional element. Similarly, I can 
hardly think that there is anything emotional in the belief that 
London is situated on the banks of the Thames; but there may 
very well be an emotional element in the belief that London con- 
tains some undesirable slums which might with advantage be 
remodelled. The faith of the mystic or of the social reformer 
seems to contain something that is not present in the simple 
belief of the arithmetician or geographer. 

In connection with Belief, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Russell has somewhat modified his view of the correspondence 
theory of truth (pp. 271-3). As one of those who have expressed 
dissatisfaction with his previous statements, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say that his new statement seems much more ac- 
ceptable. I still think, however, that it is somewhat misleading to 
speak of the truth or falsity of beliefs. A logical judgment or 
proposition, when its meaning is fully and clearly set forth, 
is either definitely true or definitely false. But a belief (even 
when not emotional) is a psychological, not a purely logical fact. 
It does no doubt contain a logical judgment, but usually quali- 
fied by perhapses and other modifying clauses, not always clearly 
apprehended; so that it cannot be said to be definitely true or 
false, but only more or less correct or erroneous. And it is very 
liable to change, especially when it contains an element of emotion. 
The beliefs of Philip drunk and Philip sober are notoriously apt 
to be different. This distinction appears to me to be of funda- 
mental importance. 

It is the duty of a critic to criticise, but he is also permitted 
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the pleasure of appreciation; and I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating that this book is characterised by all that ver- 
satility, openness of mind, brightness of expression, and aptness 
of illustration, that we have learned to expect in any work by 
Mr. Russell. As an instance of a particularly good statement, 
reference may be made to his treatment of the general nature of 
pleasure and discomfort (pp. 68-72) and I may conclude this 
notice by quoting a passage in which the ethical bearing of the 
behaviourist psychology is very well indicated: ‘“‘When some 
desire that we should be ashamed of is attributed to us,” he re- 
marks (pp. 31-2) ‘‘ we notice that we have never had it consciously, 
in the sense of saying to ourselves, ‘I wish that would happen.’ 
We therefore look for some other interpretation of our ac- 
tions, and regard our friends as very unjust when they refuse to 
be convinced by our repudiation of what we hold to be a calumny. 
‘ We say: ‘I desire to be kind to my friends, honourable in 
business, philanthropic towards the poor, public-spirited in politics.’ 
So long as we refuse to allow ourselves, even in the watches of the 
night, to avow any contrary desires, we may be bullies at home, 
shady in the city, skinflints in paying wages and profiteers in 
dealing with the public; yet, if only conscious motives are to 
count in moral valuation, we shall remain model characters.’ 
The deceitfulness of the human heart has, of course, been long 
familiar to us; but behaviourism certainly helps us to see its ex- 
planation more clearly. The only doubt is whether the seeing 
of it is itself an instance of “behaviour” in the technical sense. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
LONDON. 


A Stupy in Reauism. By John Laird, M.A. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. ix, 228. 


Both for its matter and its manner this book should have a wide 
circle of readers. It is a shining example of how even in the 
midst of the most technical philosophical subtleties grace and wit 
may survive without any sacrifice of clearness and force. How- 
ever the author may be physically constituted, he is mentally 
eupeptic, and he has been nourished evidently on a well-balanced 
diet. The resulting sense of reserve and poise adds greatly to the 
comfort of the reader. 
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The author would probably resent being tagged with the label of 
any of the pre-existent species of Realists. He has points of agree- 
ment and disagreement with all of them. From the introduction 
I suspect the author would least resent the label of Neo-Reidism. 
Hesays: “If the shade of Reid could visit these regions to-day, it 
would greet Mr. Prichard of Oxford, but it would be startled by 
Mr. Alexander, bewildered by Mr. Russell, and distressed by Mr. 
Holt.” 

The fundamental thesis, that knowledge is of things as they 
really are, will hardly be satisfied with the essences which the 
critical Realists offer. His ‘‘are”’ includes existence as well as 
essence, the ‘“‘that’’ as well as the ‘‘what.”’ This is further im- 
plied in his criticism of Meinong’s propositional objective as the 
subject matter of judgment. While the American Neo-Realists 
have neglected the subjective facter in knowledge, Russell, on the 
other hand, has given it too much of a réle in his accounts of sense 
data. 

The chapter headings are: Things We Perceive, Things Re- 
membered and Expected, The Stuff of Fancy, The World of Com- 
mon Belief, Principles, Values, The Mind, The Larger Outlook, 
and a well-done philosophic-literary “epilogue” on The Vision of 
Thales. 

The assumptions of Professor Laird’s Realism as he gives them 
are: (1) and most important, that ‘‘ Things can be known as they 
really are,” (2) and scarcely less important, ‘‘ Matter is precisely 
what it appears to be when sufficient precautions have been taken 
to avoid confusion between the actual genuine appearances and 
the spurious. It follows, (3) that genuine appearances cannot 
contradict one another, and things cannot contradict one another. 
To say that things can be known means, of course, (4) that they 
can be known by us. But (5) as we are finite we can hope to 
know but a small part of the infinitude of existence. (6) We have 
no right to deny the assumption of psychology that any piece of 
thinking is a subtle web whose pattern was woven long before the 
days of our neolithic ancestors, and whose yarn even now is three 
parts spun in the blind loom of lines of branching nerves.” So 
if we know anything “‘as it really is,” tve know it “despite the fact 
that we do not know much that pertains to its conditions and con- 
nections.” A “thing” is ‘‘any entity whatsoever that can be ap- 
prehended by the mind.” ‘‘ Knowledge” is “a kind of discovery in 
which things are directly revealed or given to the mind.” And 
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“the mind’’—there is an entire chapter devoted to “‘the mind.” 
But the reader will find some difficulty in squaring the contents of 
that chapter, and what is said of it in the chapters on the ‘‘ World 
of Common Belief” and “ Principles,”’ with the above statement of 
knowledge which, however, is frankly admitted “not to be very 
precise.” 

The task and problems of the rest of the book consist, of course, 
in trying to state our world and experience in terms of these as- 
sumptions and definitions. If in knowledge things are directly 
revealed or presented “‘to the mind,” the only cognitive character 
and business of the mind is simply to receive these revelations and 
presentations. But it turns out, inevitably, that these “revela- 
tions’’ and ‘“‘ presentations”’ of things are very Pickwickian. For, 
before the mind can “directly receive’”’ the presentation, it must 
for ‘‘most of our knowledge” work like the dickens for it with all 
the machinery of observation, inference, experimentation, etc. 
It is very much as if one should say: ‘Dear Mind: As a slight 
token of friendship, I present you with the largest diamond in 
South Africa. To be sure, I do not know where it is, and I am 
not sure just how you can be sure that you have found the really 
largest one, and of course somebody else may claim the owner- 
ship of it, but these are little minor details which I am sure will 
not be taken too seriously between friends.” 

And this recalls that Professor Laird finds that the Pragmatists 
do not “‘take knowledge seriously.” To one with as keen a sense 
of humor as Professor Laird’s, the Pragmatist’s reply must be ob- 
vious. For of course what this charge amounts to is that the 
Pragmatist does not take the presentative Realist’s conception of 
knowledge seriously. His own, indeed, he takes seriously enough. 
And if he does not take the presentative Realist’s conception se- 
riously it is because he finds that knowledge as a direct presen- 
tation and revelation does not take itself and its task “seriously.” 
This lack of seriousness shows in the treatment or lack of treat- 
ment of error, always a crucial topic for presentational Realism. 
When, after trenchantly criticising the Neo-Realistic explanation, 
he faces the problem for himself, Professor Laird simply throws up 
the sponge in the statement (p. 103) that “‘it is impossible to ex- 
plain error. We must simply accept this eternal possibility, and 
try to be as careful and consistent as we can.”’ There is, of course, 
a sense in which error cannot be explained, the sense in which we 
cannot say why the universe is ‘‘such that” it or anything else 
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should occur. But this is not the author’s difficulty. He throws 
up his hand on error simply because he has no adequate working 
criterion for it. 

In perceptive knowledge those perceptions are better intrinsi- 
cally which are focal as compared with marginal percepts. But 
Professor Laird sees that ‘better’? cannot be equated with truer 
(cf. the Thezetetus), since false perceptions are as focal as true ones. 
In judgmental and inferential knowledge the problem is to remove 
contradiction from appearances, for ‘‘things cannot contradict 
each other.” There is much to be desired here on the meaning of 
“contradiction” in mere appearances. How can mere presenta- 
tions as such bein contradiction? Suppose the stick looks crooked 
and feels straight, what possible contradiction in this as mere pre- 
sentation, unless one wishes to use the looks of the stick as a means 
to handling it. 

At one or two points hopes are aroused in the reader that some 
additional light is to be thrown on that Cimmerian region of the 
relation of subsistential entities to existential things. But so far 
as I can see, these hopes are disappointed. We are assured that 
subsistential entities “hold of, apply to, are valid of,” etc., existen- 
tial things. But just what these phrases mean of one presenta- 
tion as such in relation to another still seems a dark matter. They 
are left just where Plato left them in the Parmenides. But this 
is to be said, that Professor Laird is everywhere frankly conscious 
and vocal of these difficulties. 

The limits of this notice forbid more than mere mention of the 
stimulating discussion of values. If the author should chance to 
see this notice, and should be oppressed by a sense of the futility 
of discussion within such limits, I assure him I share this feeling. 
I wish to say in closing, as I began, that this is a book which makes 
the reader hope for others from the author. 

A. W. Moore. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL: AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. By J. A. Salter, C.B. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. Pp. xxiii, 372. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book—one of a series of works on the economic and so- 
cial history of the world war, edited under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—is an account of 
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the organisation of shipping in Great Britain during the early 
stages of the war and of the development of that organisation 
into an international system. At the end of his account, the 
author—a high executive official, first in the British and then 
in the International organisation—deduces from his experience 
certain conclusions about international work. The book there- 
fore has a double interest; the narrative part, which is the first 
authoritative treatment of the subject, will provide students of 
history with an exhaustive account of a most important economic 
factor in the war while specialists in shipping matters will, of 
course, find additional matter of interest. The chapters on In- 
ternational administration, however, will appeal to a wider public, 
especially as they break new ground. 

We have in the earlier part the story of nothing less than a 
revolution in economic organisation brought about under war 
pressure. Government control gradually laid hold of almost all 
the British merchant fleet and came to use as some of its agents 
representatives of the very interests involved; the pressure of 
public necessity made the rigorous control of food supplies 
possible. 

Other countries besides Great Britain had in the first two 
years of the war organised similar, though less perfect, controls 
of their merchant fleets. As the war proceeded it became evident 
to the Allies that national control was insufficient and that an 
immense saving of tonnage could be effected by co-operation. 
Thus there came into being the Allied Maritime Transport Council 
which from November, 1917, onwards co-ordinated the use of a 
pool of ships consisting of all the merchant shipping of the Allies. 
The Council only met four times during the war and was com- 
posed of ministers engaged upon other important duties; its 
effective organ was the Allied Maritime Transport Executive, 
composed of representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the United States and their staffs. These representatives, who 
did the heavy current work of arranging requisitions and dis- 
tributions, had the further task of harmonising divergent national 
interests into one common policy during a period when the mate- 
rial in their hands was so inadequate that its wise or unwise use 
seemed to involve the very life of their countries. The much 
more difficult task was therefore thrust upon them of adjusting 
different national points of view. Helped largely by an intricate 
mechanism which is carefully described and appreciated, it was 
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possible for each one in his double capacity of national represen- 
tative and international official, to explain to his own government 
at any given moment the requirements of the international sit- 
uation, while at the same time supporting in daily conferences 
with his colleagues the needs of his own country. 

The closing chapters on the League of Nations form perhaps 
the most important part of this book and will also be the most 
interesting to the general reader. The author after having had 
all the encouraging and depressing experiences of inter-Allied 
co-operation has come out of them with certain definite, practical 
and hopeful proposals for future international work. 

The idea of the League of Nations was engendered during the 
war by idealists who were first despised and then abused. After 
the Armistice, it was thought to enjoy—under the protection 
of President Wilson—a precocious success, but it was nearly 
buried forever by the selfish, unimaginative statecraft of the 
Paris Conference; since then it has continued to be the object 
of a campaign of depreciation. 

Meanwhile the League survives—settling secondary disputes 
and doing some of the dirty work of reconstruction. 

On the other hand there is being applied with some hope of 
success a negative test of sincerity—disarmament. But even 
if the world says “ We will try and not fight,” there remains the 
question “‘ Will we co-operate?”’ 

It is to this second problem that Mr. Salter makes his main 
contribution. For the inter-Allied organisation which he has 
served during the war had a positive end. Now as General Smuts 
pointed out shortly after the Armistice, no international organi- 
sation can hope to survive which does not aim at continuous, 
peaceful co-operation as its normal activity. Prevent war and 
you have done something; organize peace and you have done 
better still. In this latter task the world suffers under two dis- 
advantages: inexperience and selfishness. 

Up to a point sound administrative principles can counteract 
both. It is a common experience of international workers that 
they find national prejudices unreal and that they increasingly 
lose the sense of national distinctiveness. Every responsible 
government minister and official ought, through the preliminaries 
of education, through travel, through conferences, if possible 
through permanent association with his colleagues in other coun- 
tries, to be permeated by such experience; and this can largely 
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be brought about by setting in motion administrative mechanism 
of the kind advocated by Mr. Salter. 

It is curious to observe in this narrative how effective co- 
operation developed through personal contacts and how national 
representatives came to realise the needs of countries other than 
their own. It is alarming, however, to realise—and this fact 
should not be underestimated—how often, when a solution de- 
pended on good will and not on insight, the Allies were forced 
into it by a common sense of danger greater than their indi- 
vidual selfishnesses,—usually described as ‘‘interests.’”’ Yet here 
again administrative machinery provided the occasion, if not the 
motive for compromising the issues. Mr. Salter’s theme is that 
there is less danger of wars, when administrative machinery is 
so devised that international questions are treated in all but the 
final stages continuously and by experts, instead of being con- 
centrated in the hands of bargaining Foreign Offices. The field 
of contact is thus circumscribed by the limits of personal com- 
petence and tends to become a field of enquiry; understanding is 
more likely; national amour-propre becomes less insistent. 

Indeed we believe that here he goes to the root of the matter 
and that the future lies rather with free interchange of opinions 
between all kinds of public representatives than with the special- 
ised diplomatic intrigues of those who in their hearts still believe 


in the old pernicious theory of the balance of power while public 
opinion forces them to do lip-service to another ideal. 


ELuiotT FELKEN. 
PaRIs. 


Mopvern Puitosopuy. By Guido de Ruggiero. Translated by 
A. Howard Hannay and R. G. Collingwood. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 402. 


This “‘comprehensive treatment of the whole development of 
philosophy in the last half century” is another volume in the 
“Library of Philosophy Series” edited by J. H. Muirhead. 
Equal portions are devoted to German, French, Anglo-American 
and Italian Philosophy, respectively. Obviously the author 
assumes that philosophies are nationalistic in character. 

It is interesting to discover the author’s position through his 
criticisms of both of the important French schools of to-day: he 
charges Durkheim with determinism, Bergson with unreflective- 
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ness. The author has imbibed his Hegelianism through Spaventa 
and Croce, and cannot therefore treat of pluralism sympatheti- 
cally; the contradictions and paradoxes are to be criticised not 
only because they are not coherent, but especially because they 
do not admit of those categorical values implicit in the develop- 
ing concepts of science. 

We are of course interested to learn what this man thinks of 
us. There is an emphasis on the work of Royce, whose great 
merit consists in seeing that knowledge explains possible ex- 
perience through concentrating the whole of reality into actu- 
ality, definiteness and determinateness being achieved through 
the concrete universal. Ruggiero very much fears, however, 
that this will finally lead to the elimination of all abstract uni- 
versality. As for the empirical phase, Pragmatism is summarily 
dealt with, its rise being viewed as ‘‘the most disquieting symp- 
tom of the present state of philosophical thought. . . . It 
is a turbid stream of rubbish, . . . bordering on comedy, if 
not charlatanism. . . . William James is a curious patch- 
work of good and evil, of seriousness and extravagance, and of 
decadence.”” Dewey and Schiller are dismissed with a word. 

Because ‘‘no country can complain with greater justice than 
Italy of the way in which her intellectual life has been over- 
looked” especially by her own countrymen, the author feels 
justified in tracing the history of Italian Philosophy further back 
than any of the others. His first chapter deals with the period 
“from Machiavelli to Gioberti.’”’ The latter and Rosmini were 
of that school of individualism whose value is just coming to be 
known; so also, Spaventa shows in 1861, should many other 
Italians be regarded as precursors of the best of philosophical 
thought. Croce’s great value as a philosophical interpreter of 
Hegel lies in the fact that he was introduced to this philosophy 
only after he had become mature through two other disciplines, 
Vico’s historical and zesthetic speculations, and DeSanctis’ views 
of literary criticism. 

In his treatment of Logistic, Ruggiero falls under his own 
criticism: not only is his discussion woefully inadequate—he does 
not even mention the Neo-Realists—but he fails even to mention 
the more important contributions of the Italian School, par- 
ticularly that of Peano. Undoubtedly this difficulty is due to 
the bias of the author. A more accurate treatment would have 
shown that although there are no sharp breaks in the continuity 
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of certain schools, the relations among various schools may be 
difficult to trace. Any such deviation from the monistic point 
of view, however, would probably be regarded by the author as 
a case of ‘philosophical decadence.”’ 
C. F. Taruscu. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue EvoLuTion oF Wortp Peace: Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin. London: H. Milford, Oxford: the University Press, 1921. 
Pp. 191. Price, 9s. 6d. net. 


This series of essays and lectures delivered at the Unity Schools in 1920 
was arranged in conjunction with the League of Nations Union and in- 
troduces the League by stressing certain great and relevant periods of his- 
tory, the [Pax Romana, the Papacy of Innocent III, The French Revolu- 
tion as a world force and the congress of Vienna, explaining each section 
cut across the strand of history in relation to the ideal of peace which was 
common to all. They are as good as can be expected within the compass 
of a score of pages, and especially Sir Paul Vinogradoff on the work of 
Rome, Mr. G. W. Clark on Grotius, Mr. H. W. C. Davis on the Papacy of 
Innocent III. The main thesis is the unification of mankind, and the im- 
plications of the fact that all the world has come into touch, and that co- 
operation is a growing quality. But what can be said of the contribution 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, added, perhaps, as a popular feature to the course? It 
is not long since he was turning in the Salvaging of Civilisation from the 
League and calling on men to turn their eyes from all such makeshifts and 
to concentfate on the more arduous ideal of human unity. Of the League 
of Nations he wrote then: 

“The phrase has a thin and litigious flavour. What loyalty and what devo- 
tion can we expect this multiple association to command? It has no unity—no 
personality. It is like asking a man to love the average member of a woman’s 
club instead of loving his ab. 

“For the idea of man, for human unity, for one common blood, for the one 
order of the world, I can imagine men living and dying, but not for a miscella- 
neous assembly that will not mix—even in its name. It hasno central idea, no 
heart to it, this League of Nations formula 


Though his aversion from the tana of Nations is less trenchantly 
expressed in the present essay (it is merely termed “quite insufficient for 
the present necessity of Europe”’), his ideal is clearly, a widely divergent 
one, that of the world state. 


Tae Oricin or Sexuat Mopesty. By Edward Westermarck. London: 
The Atheneum Press, 1921. (The British Society for the Study of Sex 
Psychology.) Pp. 20. Price, 1s. 


Professor Westermarck, who is treating the subject of this paper more 
fully in the forthcoming edition of his well-known History of Human Mar- 
riage, was, as he tells us, interested at an early date in the problem why the 
sexual functions should be wrapped up in a veil of secrecy, with the awful 
feeling of shame as penalty for improper exposure. His interest led to the 
writing of his book on the history of marriage, in which, however, the 
problem of sexual shame is dealt with in a few lines only. 
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After mentioning instances of sexual modesty among primitive people in 
different parts of the world, the theories as to the origin of this sentiment 
are here examined. If the fear of the approach of an enemy were at the 
bottom of sexual modesty, might we not (Dr. Westermarck asks) expect to 
find a feeling of bashfulness also with regard to sleep, which implies a much 
greater degree of defencelessness and a much longer exposure to danger? 
Fear of being disturbed by rivals cannot have been the originating cause of 
sexual secrecy considering that men exhibit this feeling chiefly towards 
women, and that it is even more marked in women than in men. Fear of 
causing disgust in others has been proposed as a solution, but if the sexual 
function were intrinsically disgusting to outsiders, how could the feelings 
centring round it be the favourite topic of polite literature and the stage? 
(P. 6.) 

He believes that the coyness which the female animal shows when she is 
courted by the male, is one root of the feeling, which would account for its 
peculiarly feminine character. But not the only root. The feeling against 
Incest, or, more strictly speaking, the sexual aversion which prevails be- 
tween members of the same domestic circle (with the exception, of course, 
of husband and wife) is an indication of a close connection with sexual 
modesty; and it appears to be the rule that sexual modesty is especially 
strongly developed in relations between members of the same family 
circle or kin. Dr. Westermarck bases his study of the whole question 
on wide survey and is able to dispose of certain one-sided theories, such 
as Mr. Keane’s “ original explanation” of the reluctance of the mother-in- 
law to meet her’son-in-law by reference to the Patagonian practice of the 
head of the family dispatching some aged woman (a mother-in-law by pref- 
erence) on the death of any young person. ‘‘Mr. Keane does not tell us 
(Dr. Westermarck adds) how it happened that the murder of the Patago- 
nian mother-in-law caused a panic in mothers-in-law all over the world.” 


The small paper is a valuable critical survey of the question and the sum- 
ming up appears to be final, though the promised fuller treatment will be 
awaited with interest. 


Tue Puiay Function or Sex. By Havelock Ellis. London: The Athe- 
nzum Press,1921. (The British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology, 
Publication No. 8.) Pp. 12. Price, 1s. net. 

This term (the play function of sex) was devised and used by Professor 
Maurice Parmelee (in a vaguer and more extended sense) in his Personality 
and Conduct. Dr. Havelock Ellis under this heading emphasises with his 
usual mastery and candour the immense importance for the individual of 
the development of erotic personality and for human society, of the 
acquirement of the art of love. 


Tue PsycHoLtocy or Daypreams. By Dr. J. Varendonck. London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 367. Price, 18s. net. 


This is an exhaustive analysis of the “chains” or daydreams forged by 
what Dr. Varendonck calls the fore-conscious mind, of which a number are 
given. He succeeded in bringing to consciousness his own chains of 
thought originating in circumstances without the interference of will, and 
studied their peculiarities; and points out the characteristics they have in 
common. Daydreaming has relation with the dream state and also with 
what we may call inspiration of genius; it betrays preoccupations with un- 
solved problems, cares, or overwhelming impressions which require accom- 
modation. “They all strive towards the future; they all seem to prepare 
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some accommodation, to obtain some prospective advantage to the ego, in 
fine, they are attempts at adaptation; such is their biological meaning.” 
They may assist the conscious mind, the unconscious ego, as Jastrow hints, 
perhaps watching over our safety when our waking thoughts are busy else- 
where. Another aspect is the cathartic, and it has been pointed out by 
others that daydreaming offers an escape from a censorship that is too 
stringent in its repression, and consequently constitutes a safety-valve for 
the action of strong affects. 
J. 


Tue MessaGE OF PLATO: a reinterpretation of the Republic. By Edward 
J. Urwick, M.A., Head of the Ratan Tata Department of Social Science 
and Administration, University of London. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1920. Pp. xii, 263. Price, 18s. net 
This is an attempt to reinterpret Plato’s Republic i in the light of the Ve- 

danta philosophy. The author believes, like some other recent students 

of Greek philosophy, that Socrates and Plato were closely connected with 
the Pythagorean school. He accepts, moreover, the view of Schuré and 
others, that Pythagoras was one of the “Great Initiates,” whose teachings 
were in the main concentrated in Egypt and in some parts of Asia. He 
thinks that Socrates and Plato, if not themselves “initiates,’’ were at least 
in close touch with the mystical doctrines of the East, and that their utter- 
ances cannot be properly interpreted without reference to Oriental specula- 
tions. It would hardly be within the province of this JouRNAL to discuss 
these views, nor am I competent for such a task. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there are at least many points at which Plato’s teaching may be 
profitably compared with that of Eastern thinkers. The social classes, for 
instance, that are recognized by Plato bear a close resemblance to the In- 
dian castes, especially as these were understood in earlier times and inter- 
preted in the Laws of Manu; and the general basis for the caste system that 
is expounded by such a writer as Bhagavan Das is very similar to that set 
forth by Plato. But Mr. Urwick’s contention carries us far beyond such 
resemblances; and one would like to have fuller evidence than he supplies 
for the intimate connection that he postulates. Some further reference to 

Eastern writers and to the way in which Plato’s doctrines were afterwards 

interpreted by Plotinus might have been interesting in this connection. In 

general, he contents himself with references to the Bhagavat Gita. 

The chief interest of the book, of course, lies in its fresh interpretation of 
the Republic. I am disposed to agree with Mr. Urwick in thinking that the 
dialectical character of that work has, in general, not been sufficiently recog- 
nised. There has been too much tendency to accept the statements con- 
tained in any part of it as representing Plato’s final view. This is un- 
doubtedly rash—partly because it is uncertain how far Plato is reproducing 
the doctrines of Socrates, rather than setting forth his own; but still more 
because it is pretty clear that the views expressed in the later books must be 
taken to a large extent as superseding those that are contained in the earlier, 
and it is by no means easy to determine how far this super-session is intended 
to carry us. Especially, it is not easy to see how far the statement at the 
end of the ninth book and throughout the tenth must be taken as modify- 
ing the earlier statements. I agree with Mr. Urwick in thinking that they 
introduce a very considerable modification; and, in particular, that they 
are meant to transfer the emphasis from the state to the individual soul. 
That this change brings Plato’s view nearer to Oriental thought than one 
might be led from the earlier books to suppose is, I think, very apparent. 
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Whether it carries with it all the implications that Mr. Urwick seeks to 
bring out is more doubtful. 

Whatever one may think of the details of Mr. Urwick’s treatment, how- 
ever, it is at least obvious that his book is written with great earnestness 
and enthusiasm; and it it may be expected to help very materially in bring- 
ing about a better understanding between Eastern and Western philosophy. 
It ought also to help the “general reader,” for whom it is avowedly written, 
to realise some of the difficult and vital problems that are raised by Plato’s 
writings, and that still await solution by the “specialist.” 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

Lonpon. 


In SEARCH OF THE Sout, and the Mechanism of Thought, Emotion and 
Conduct; a treatise in two volumes, containing a brief but comprehen- 
sive history of the Philosophical Speculations and Scientific Researches 
from ancient times to the present day, as well as an original attempt to 
account for the Mind and Character of Man, and establish the principles 
of a science of ethology. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. vi, 516, 361. Price, 42s. net. 


The main object of this book is to set forth a general theory of the locali- 
sation of mental functions in the brain; but it includes a sketch ( too slight 
to be of much value) of philosophical speculations from the earliest times, 
and an account of the history of physiology, with special reference to phren- 
ology. The work of Gall is highly commended; and regret is expressed 
that its value was long obscured by the charlatanism of some of his 
followers—notably Spurzheim and Combe. In the second volume Dr. 
Hollander gives an account of his own very important researches, and in- 
dicates the general conclusions to which he has been led. The only part 
that is of special interest to readers of this JouRNAL is that dealing with the 
subject which, following J. S. Mill, he calls ethology. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. James Ward contributed an article in criticism of Mill’s 
view on this subject to one of the early numbers of this JouRNAL. 

Ethology is, of course, quite different from Ethics. It is not concerned 
with the valuation of human conduct, but rather with the biological and 
other conditions by which human conduct is affected. What Dr. Hollan- 
der is specially concerned with is the localisation in the brain of impulses 
affecting conduct. He deals with the general nature of emotion and in- 
stinct, and more particularly with anger, fear, suspicion, the sexual pro- 
pensity, parental and filial love, love of home and country, love of praise, 
self-esteem, etc., and he discusses the bearing of the results at which he has 
arrived upon the practical problems of education, the treatment of criminals 
and the insane, and similar questions. The value of his results can only be 

roperly estimated by experts in physiology; but it is obvious even to a 
ayman that Dr. Hollander has devoted a great deal of attention to these 
subjects, that his investigations have been carefully carried out, and that 
his conclusions are stated with due caution. The materials that he has 
supplied, especially with reference to the more abnormal aspects of human 
experience, are of very great interest. It is a pity that they are contained 
in a work so bulky and costly as to be inaccessible to many readers. Per- 
haps he may be induced to bring out his most important results in a more 
convenient form. 

It may be well to note that Dr. Hollander does not consider that his 
theory of the localisation of mental functions in the brain involves a doc- 
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trine of pure materialism and determinism. He believes that a human 
being is essentially “a soul” and that the bodily organism only supplies 
materials for its final choice. It can hardly be said, however, that his 
treatment of the more metaphysical aspects of the subject is very clear or 
fully thought out. 

The book may be heartily recommended to all who are interested in the 
special subjects with which it is mainly concerned. 


J. S. MAcKENZIE. 
LONDON. 


IMPRESSIONS AND CoMMENTS: SECOND Series 1914-1920. By Havelock 
Ellis. London: Constable & Co., 1921. Pp. 248. Price, 12s. net. 


These brief and profound apercus are various and individual in their ap- 
peal. Ican only indicate which ones among them strike me as particularly 
happy and significant. 

The descriptive anecdote on page 131, of the Woman’s modesty which 
“has become courage and yet remains modesty” reminds me of the great 
campaign for the fundamental rights of women and'of the unborn, whichiis 
still being led in America by the woman who initiated it; and perhaps most 
necessary of all, in these days of panic and impertinent legislative repres- 
sion, is the sketch of Bishops and Archbishops in full cry (on p. 39): “What 
is the thirst for alcohol and morphia and all the poisons of the apothecary 
compared with the soul-destroying thirst for the poison of Laws?” 

Freudians will find the essential message and sane values in psycho-ana- 
lytic dogma compressed and crystallized into a page and a half, on “how 
great a part is played in the lives of men and women by some little concealed 
germ of abnormality” ;—compare the vividly discriminating and sugges- 
tive thumb-nail sketch of a pronounced and fine intermediate type on page 
43. And the ethnic aspect of psychology has never been more fascinatingly 
illustrated than in the descriptions of East Anglian people and art, or 
the definition of the Somersetshire genius as expressed in Walter Bagehot 


and William Blake. 
F. W. Sretta Browne. 


Tue ELEMENTs OF SociaL Science. By R.M. Maciver. London: Me- 
thuen & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. vi, 186. Price, 6s. net. 


Professor Maciver’s present study suggests comparison with his earlier 
Community; and in both books the conception of social activities and the 
successive stages of society are considered and summarised. There is 
nothing controversial about his treatment; if he speaks slightingly of the 
ideas of Herbert Spencer, Benjamin Kidd or the Hegelian school as mis- 
leading, that is no novelty now; for State worship has haditsday. ‘There 
is no mystery in the state, or in the community of which it is merely an 
organ; . . . society exists only in its members; if we pursue any social 
ideal which means anything else than the good of social individuals, we are 
pursuing a figment.” 

What, we may ask, is of value in this study? It certainly does not pre- 
sent sociology as & “general and architectonic” science, but rather gives us 
apt common-sense generalisations about society. But the historical pre- 
sentment of the successive stages of society is definitely partial and unduly 
condensed, and the whole book is aimed somewhat low, even if written (as 
it claims) for the general reader. The obvious is never spared; and the 
general reader is offered the following food for thought: ‘‘No one can read 
history without being-impressed by the changefulness of social conditions; 
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manners and morals, customs and codes, seem part of the eternal flux.” 
This eternal flux is so obvious that it surely need not be insisted on. 
M. J. 
Lonpbon. 


Tue Rationat Goop; A Stupy IN THE Loaic or Practice. By L.T. Hob- 
house, D.Litt., LL.D. London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. 165. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


In this candid and persuasive work the basis and end of human action 
is considered, and the principle of a rational ethics. Is there, Mr. 
Hobhouse enquires, a rational and therefore a demonstrable standard of 
values to which men’s actions and the institutions of society may be re- 
ferred for judgment, and if there be such a standard (the rational good) in 
what sort of life is it realised, and what authority does it possess over the 
actual conduct of men? His answer is that the judgment “this is good”’ is 
the assertion of a fact as well as the expression of attitude, and the fact 
asserted is a harmony between feeling and experience. By harmony is 
meant, in the last analysis, a form of mutual support (p. 69). In describing 
anything as good, we assert a harmonious relation of which it is one term. 
“The term may legitimately be called good as pertaining to this harmony, 
but the concrete truth involves both terms in that relation,” and “ good, " 
therefore, is a harmony of experience and feeling in the generic senses de- 
scribed, and any element—feeling or other experience—that enters into this 
harmony is called good by right of membership. The rational good is in the 
first place consistent throughout, not clashing with anything else reason- 
ably held good, it also has an universal ground, and is objective ;—that is, 
the judgment of the good must not depend onany peculiarity of the individ- 
ual who forms it. Unfortunately, as Mr. Hobhouse admits, we cannot 
hope to attain the idea of rationality in the world as it now is, and he in- 
dicates that ‘‘of course you cannot be rational, but be as rational as you 
ever can be.” 


THE SALVAGING OF CivitizaTion. By H. G. Wells. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 199. Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Wells’ daring consists not so much in the brilliance of his idea— 
others too have felt that ‘“‘a resolute push for quite a short period now 
might reconstruct the entire basis of our collective life’’—as in the detailed 
working out of a project so conceived. 

It is a sovereign super-state, and not a league of nations, which is to be 
the object of this vast reorganisation. It is to this that Mr. Wells’ educa- 
tional reforms are to be directed. Existing governments are to be regarded 
merely as local trustees for the coming human commonweal. Thus only 
will the world of political thought approximate the present advanced status 
of science. That the project can tap the springs of human motivation is 
shown by the cases of Christianity and Islam—NMr. Wells of course forgets 
that both had a hostile field upon which to feed—and the more recent ex- 
perience of Mr. Wilson. 

C. F. T. 


Ware Evrore Waits ror Peace. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 99. Price, $1.50. 


The author was the American member of the Rhineland Commission to 
which the Allies gave supreme authority in the occupied regions of Ger- 
many, hence speaks from first-hand information. He is attempting to 
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overcome the ‘‘ dangerous optimism” resulting from American indifference 
to and ignorance of the “impending tragedy” in Europe. We are taking 
the opposite extreme of our pre-war attitude by regarding the larger 
economic problems of reconstruction as mere matters of further financial 
miracles. “Little progress has been made toward European restoration 
— nor can any he made without our help.’”’ Even Britain cannot take 
anyone else into her boat without sinking it; while France is unwilling to let 
Germany become economically strong, the only chance she has of receiving 
an indemnity. The proposed fifteen-year “hostile occupation” of the 
Rhineland by France is “certain to prove a curse to the world,” largely be- 
cause of the temptation to organize ‘‘ Revolutions” which have no popular 
support. The Continent is due for a social or political debacle which will 
eventuate in a general economic crash. France, Belgium, Poland, and 
Italy are launched on militaristic programs that restore Europe to the old- 
fashioned ‘‘bargainings” that have ever proved her undoing. If we per- 
sist in refusing to enter the League of Nations, we “commit a crime against 
the peace of the world.” The author urges the cancellation of France’s 
debt to us, but disagrees with Keynes that a similar procedure should be 
adopted toward Great Britain. The reader may not agree with some of 
the opinions or speculations of this book, but the facts presented are of such 
a nature as to give anyone pause who wishes to know more of the truth 
about present conditions in Europe. 
C. Be. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PsYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY. By 
Frank Watts. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 240. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

The factor of the human element in industry to which insufficient atten- 
tion was paid of the early “efficiency engineers’? was not neglected by 

English thinkers such as Robert Owen; soon after the arrival of the Indus- 


trial Revolution, and more than half a century ago Ruskin sounded an 
appeal to the scientific study of human nature in industry and economics. 
But the prevailing temper of the period was materialistic, and labour con- 
tinued to be organised on the principle that man might be safely treated 
as a mechanical unit of a machine and little more. Mr. Watts’s book isa 
summary, in an enlightened and impartial spirit, of the important branch 
of the psychologist’s work in an ordered society in selecting scientifically 
the right man for particular forms of employment; and emphasises the 
growing strength to-day of the general desire among both employers and 
employed for the reversal of the tendency which the early scientific man- 
agement undoubtedly accelerated, that tendency which was making it 
increasingly necessary for the workers to adapt themselves both mentally 
and physically to the demands of the machinery they were called on to 
work or to feed. When this reversal has been carried out to the extent 
that machines have been modified to fit men instead of men modified to 
fit machines, the work of factory can be planned involving no initial human 
wastage, and providing for an upward passage of human ability through 
the various departments. Chapters II to V are mainly a historical sum- 
mary of what has been done in the case of Industrial fatigue and its elim- 
ination by motion study, vocational selection, and scientific management 
and labour. The concluding chapters deal with the less specialised psy- 
chological problems of industry, such as industrial unrest, and contains 
suggestive proposals for the reorganisation of industry, psychologically 
considered. -_ 
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Minp Enercy: Lectures AND Essays. By Henri Bergson, translated 
by H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. x, 212. 
Price, 10s. net. 

A welcome translation of L’Energie Spirituelle, which is not merely 
authorized, Professor Wildon Carr tells us in his preface, but has been 
revised by M. Bergson himself. The book consists of a collection of 
seven lectures and essays centred about the idea of a spiritual energy which 
uses and overflows the body but is not of it. It contains the Huxley 
Lecture on ‘Consciousness and Life,’’ delivered at Birmingham in 1911; 
an essay on “Soul and Body”; the presidential address of 1913 to the 
Society for Psychical Research; a lecture on ‘ Dreams,” given in 1901; a 
brilliant article on ‘‘False Recognition,” published in 1908; another on 
“Intellectual Effort,” published in 1902; and a closely reasoned paper 
submitted to the Geneva Congress of Philosophy in 1904 on “Brain and 
Thought: A Philosophical Illusion.” 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the unity of impression 
produced by this collection; or to the persuasiveness which the clarity of 
style and abundance of apt illustration imparts to the work. The last 
three chapters, in particular, ought to be well pondered by all non-Berg- 
sonians. There may well be explanations less favourable to the main 
thesis of the whole work, of the fact that intellectual effort implies not 
only images and their manipulation, but also an idea (‘‘scheme’’) of a 
different kind. An admission that in intellectual work we are aware not 
only of particular images but also of a structure of universals embodied in 
them would fit the facts and have quite other philosophical consequences. 
Nevertheless the many suggestive lines of thought here presented both 
deserve, and would repay, careful consideration. 

A. E. HEATH. 


Primitive Society. By E. S. Hartland. London: Methuen & Co., 

Ltd., 1921. Pp. vi, 180. Price, 6s. net. 

Mr. Hartland gives in this readable and convenient form a restatement 
of the facts and arguments leading to the conclusion that the earliest 
ascertainable method of deriving kinship is through the woman only, and 
that patrilineal reckoning is a later development. The matriarchal theory 
had hardly been seriously considered up to the seventh decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when Bachhofen and McLennan broke new ground with 
Das Mutterrecht and Primitive Marriage. The theory was elaborated by 
Professor Giraud-Teulon in 1884 and corroborated by Professor Robertson 
Smith in the following year. At the close of the nineteenth century the 
work of Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen among certain primitive 
tribes in the centre of Australia and then a more extensive examination of 
the aborigines of North America gave an impetus to the attack on the uni- 
versal priority of maternal kinship. Mr. Hartland exhibits and summarises 
the evidence for matrilineal kinship in different parts of the world, and 
concludes that wherever in the Eastern hemisphere there exists a concur- 
rence of matrilineal and non-matrilineal features in the same society, the 
matrilineal features are always the more archaic, which raises a strong 
presumption that this is also true of the Western. 


Tue Case or Korea. By Henry Chung. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1921. Pp. 365. 
Two things impress one in reading this volume. One is the thorough- 
going analysis of the situation in the Hermit Kingdom. The author’s 
treatment includes the earlier diplomatic relations and the later and more 
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recent movements to restore independence, together with the dominant 
part played by Japan in the “political and judicial oppression,” “eco- 
nomic exploitation,” “intellectual strangulation,” “imposition of social 
evils,” and “persecution of the church.” The second feature of the book 
is the objective character of the evidence. Very few of the descriptions 
are given in an opinionated manner; practically all are drawn from Japa- 
nese or foreign sources, and formulated in practical, even lega!, phraseology. 
The currency of this work in America will require not only explanations, 
but perhaps even overt acts indicative of the good faith of the nation which 
Mr. Chung so masterfully indicts. 
C. rT. 


Tue AcquisitTive Society. By R. H. Tawney. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 242. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


This small book is a forcible, and we might almost say a religious, plea 
for other motives and other principles in society. The day of the acquisi- 
tive society is over, and the day for a functional society seems to Mr. 
Tawney, at hand— a society in which industry and property and economic 
activity will be treated as functions, to be tested, at every point by their 
relation to a social purpose. And every function should be directed to a 
certain purpose, it must be ‘an activity which embodies and expresses 
the idea of social purpose.” 

The application of the idea of function would eliminate the surpluses 
which are the subject of ecntention to-day and would make it evident that 
remuneration should be based upon service, not upon chance, or privilege, 
or the power to use opportunities to drive a hard bargain. To the cry of 
increased production the answer is “Produce what?” Food, clothing, 
house-room, art, knowledge—or some of the superfluities which “should 
not have been produced until other articles had been produced in sufficient 
abundance or should not have been produced at all?” 

The true cause of industrial strife is that if men recognise no law superior 
to their desires, they must fight when their desires collide. The problem 
is a psychological one. But experiments such as that of the Manchester 
Building Guild, organised not for profits but for the discharge of profes- 
sional duties, have demonstrated the existence of the self-discipline of 
responsibility and professional pride, under conditions in which the com- 
mittee is governed by representatives of the building trade unions, together 
with administrators and technicians, thus including craftsmen and pro- 
fessional elements in a single organisation. The standard of zeal, effi- 
ciency, and esprit de corps shown in contracts undertaken by such guilds 
are said to be strikingly above what is normal in the industry. 

x, B. 


THE Be.ier in Gop AND IMmorTALITY. By James H. Leuba. Chicago. 
The Open Court Publishing Company. Pp. xxviii, 333. Price, $2.50. 


A reprint of the book published under the same title in 1916, the content 
remaining practically unchanged. The heart of the book consists in the 
statistics given in Part II, showing that the belief in God and immortality 
is not prevalent among men of learning. The first publication of these 
figures, we learn in the preface, resulted in uncritical acceptance or unsup- 
ported denials, and were used as goads to conversion by orthodox prelates; 
most secular agents were silent as to the meaning of the figures. The 
author regards this as an indication of the degree of intellectual freedom 
we have attained, and hopes by this republication to dispel the clouds of 
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ignorance hovering over us. The bulk of the book, however, is given over 
to an interpretation of these statistics, for which only a few are qualified 
intellectually; and of these few—the figures themselves show—only a 
small portion regarding the matter as of paramount interest. 

C. F. T. 


Tue Non-Partisan LeacGue. By Andrew A. Bruce. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 284. Price, $3.00. 


The “Revolution of 1906” was directed against the “outside” domina- 
tion exercised over Minnesota and the Dakotas by various railroad, eleva- 
tor, insurance, and banking interests centered in the “throne-room”’ at St. 
Paul. Certain factors ordinarily regarded as potent, but which were not, 
according to the author, pertinent to this situation, are: tenantry, poverty, 
illiteracy, urban congestion, and industrial difficulties. Not only had there 
been a growing objection among the farmers to excessive rates and the 
manipulation of prices and grading, but there was also felt to be too little 
manufacturing and diversification of crops, whereby the fertility of the soil 
was rapidly becoming exhausted. 

A reversion from this reform movement to standpat methods brought, in 
1915, the more extreme ‘“‘ Non-Partisan League.’”’ Its leaders are or were 
mainly Socialists, whose guiding purpose is the acquisition of power rather 
than wealth. This is effected through a machine which operates very much 
like those of the forces with which it had to contend. Most of the result- 
ing legislation is regarded by the author as “unobjectionable,” although the 
details he gives would warrant a more positive description. The movement 
is shown to be essentially agrarian, and cannot therefore maintain for long 
its attempted liaison with industrial labor. 

The book is severely and adversely critical of the “‘N-P-L,’’ the author 
presenting his case as an advocate rather than as a judge, though his opin- 
ion is that ‘‘there has been too much calling of names’’; “‘the question is 
purely a business question. It is one of expediency rather than of law or 
right.” Evidently an unfair situation called forth an extreme mode of 
treatment. Out of it all has come a respect for and appreciation of the 
farmer’s co-operative movement as an effective and desirable means of cor- 
recting many flagrant abuses. 

Oa ey 


READINGS IN Evo.LuTion, GENETICS AND EuGenics. By Horatio Hackett 
Newman. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 
xviii, 523. Price, $3.75, postage extra. 

The book consists largely of excerpts, some long and some short, from 
both the older classical evolutionary writers and the modern writers. Pro- 
fessor Newman has himself written many introductory statements, con- 
necting passages, criticisms and summaries, in order to make a unified 
presentation. Of particular interest to ethical students are Part IV, 
Genetics, in which the most recent facts and theories of Mendelian doc- 
trine are critically presented, and Part V, Eugenics, in which the bearing 
of present knowledge upon social problems is considered. The book has 
brought together into a single volume authoritative discussions which 
would otherwise have to be sought for through many ees 3 
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Tue TREND OF THE Race. A Srupy or PreseNT TENDENCIES IN THE 
BrioLogicaAL DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZED MANKIND. By Samuel J. 
Holmes, Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 396. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


The present volume is the outgrowth of a course of lectures on Eugenics 
which has been given for several years in the University of California. Its 
aim is to present an account of the various forces which are at present 
modifying the inherited qualities of civilized mankind. Some of the leading 
topics are: Heredity in relation to mental defects, disease, crime, mental 
ability; the birth rate, selective influence of war, sexual selection, alleged 
influence of order of birth and age of parents upon offspring, racial influence 
of industrial development. The treatment is critical and carefully selected 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter enable the reader to look further. 
A valuable book. 

J. H. T. 


PROSTITUTION IN THE UNITED States. VoLUME 1—PrRIoR TO THE EN- 
TRANCE OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE WorRLD War. By Howard 
B. Woolston, Ph.D. New York: Century Co., 1921. Pp. xiii, 360. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is the first volume of two, published under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene, which together will cover the subject from the 
earliest times in the American colonies to the present. The second volume 
will be published later. The historical chapter is very brief. The larger 
part of the book describes the chief aspects of prostitution: the prostitute 
herself, the segregated district, resorts, venereal disease, courts, reformatory 
agencies, constructive social forces. It does not present much that is new 
to those who are familiar with Kneeland’s volume on New York and 
the Report of the Vice Commission of Chicago, except in the way of more 
recent data and a broader area of observation, but it is useful in this re- 
spect. The second volume ought to be still more significant. 


THe ADMINISTRATION OF THE AID-To-Mor#ers Law In ILLINoIs. By 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Legal Series No.7. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 82, U. S. Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington: Government Office, 1921. Pp. 176. 


The chief conclusion drawn by the authors from their careful study of the 
working of the Aid-To-Mothers Law is that all social legislation that is left 
to 102 different local authorities without any supervision and without any 
help from the state must fail. The Mothers’ Pension Law can only be 
administered by good social workers. Many rural counties can neither 
secure these nor pay them. State aid is the only solution for the poorer 
and more backward counties. 


New Homes ror Oxtp. By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. xii, 356. Price, $2.50 net. 


This volume is one of the series of Americanization Studies under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation. The introduction states that for 
the final drafting of a considerable portion of the study the members of the 
editorial staff organized by the Corporation are responsible. The investi- 
gation follows the immigrants into their homes and studies their family re- 
lationships, their housekeeping, their problems of saving andspending and of 
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care of children, and gives an account of the immigrant organisations and of 
the various agencies which have been organised or developed to enable the 
immigrant to adjust himself to American life. An appendix gives typical 
menus in immigrant families. The book is valuable not only for its in- 
formation, but for its interpretation of practices and attitudes which are 
often little understood. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ScrENCE OF Sociotocy. Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
Pp. xxi, 1040. Price, $4.50, postage extra. 

Chiefly a volume of selections which, however, are grouped and accom- 
panied by introductions, summaries, and statements of problems, so that 
the authors regard it as a systematic treatise. Selective bibliographies are 
given at the close of each part. Some of the more important topics are: 
Human Nature, Society and the Group, Isolation, Social Contacts, In- 
teraction and Forces, Competition, Conflict, Accommodation, Control, Col- 
lective Behavior, Progress. The materials gathered from a wide range of 
sources and representing varying and often contrary or divergent points of 
view, and the Topics and Questions supplied with each chapter afford the 
basis for stimulating class discussion. 


Women ProressionaL Workers. By Elizabeth Kemper Adams, Ph.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. xiv, 467. 

This book marks the rapid progress in the extension of the professional 
fields open to women. It is designed for young women trying to select 
their occupations, for those who advise them, and for those who are inter- 
ested broadly in social conditions. Of especial interest to those concerned 
with the newer occupations of public service are chapters on Community, 
Civic, and Social Services; but the whole book is of great value, and is likely 
to prove a best seller among college women. 


A PouiticaL History oF MopERN EvROPE FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE PRESENT Day. By Ferdinand Schevill, Ph.D. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. xiv, 663. 

This is a new edition of a standard work, with additional chapters bring- 
ing the record of events down through the Great War, and the subsequent 


peace. 


THe New Wor.tp. Prosiems IN Po.iticat Geocrapuy. By Isaiah 
Bowman, Ph.D. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. 
Pp. vii, 632. 

This book by the Director of the American Geographical Society, illus- 
trated with numerous maps and engravings, is designed to afford some of 
the necessary information for an understanding of the new world that has 
come about, or at least has come into the ken of Americans, since the war. 
It opens up what is largely an unknown world to those whose only knowl- 
edge of geography has been derived from the older sources or from the fugi- 
tive publications of the war, and is an example of the new type of studies 
which America must make if it is to face intelligently its responsibilities. 
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